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THE AESTHETIC OBJECT 
IREDELL JENKINS 


y question to which this paper is addressed can be put in 
several ways. What is the ontological status of the aesthetic 
object? What reference beyond itself, if any, does art make? 
What sort of symbol is the work of art—if it is a symbol at 
all—and what sort of meaning does it convey? 

There are five principal answers that can be given to this 
question, each of which proliferates into a good many varieties. 
We might hold that art discloses an order of being that is uniquely 
its object, accessible only to it. This was the traditional realistic 
position, stated most openly by Schopenhauer; and it is still often 
advanced, though usually under the cloak of mysticism, whether 
apologetic or arrogant, to cover the appearance of irrationality that 
modern modes of thought give to it. We might hold that art 
conveys the impressions and feelings of the artist—that its object 
is simply the artist’s vision of himself: this is the answer of 
expressionism. We might hold, with the psychologistic schools, 
that art has no antecedent object, but only the purpose of exciting 
certain feelings and attitudes in its audience; this is to say that 
the aesthetic object is a fiction, fabricated only with an eye to the 
effect it will have. We might hold that the work of art is a 
construct, a design realized in an ordered medium, having no 
reference beyond itself; this is the answer of formalism. We might 
hold that art deals with and discloses one aspect of a single but 
many-faceted order of reality, other aspects of which are dealt 
with and conveyed in other ways. 

These answers, admittedly, are not sufficiently subtle to do 
justice to the doctrines that they only grossly represent. From 
the point of view of descriptive adequacy and explanatory power, 
the first and last of these interpretations enjoy a distinct advantage 
over the other three: since they give a precise identification of the 
aesthetic object, and root art in an antecedent reality, they can 
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account for and clarify much aesthetic data that the other theories 
can only accept as inexplicable or explain away. From the strictly 
aesthetic point of view, there is little to choose between these two 
avowedly realistic interpretations; but the last seems to have the 
balance of metaphysical evidence on its side, and it is certainly 
more congenial to modern thought. 


If this argument is sound, it seems puzzling that this last, or 
“aspect of reality,” interpretation has not been more deliberately 
elaborated and defended. The reason for this is the pervasive 
tendency to measure the claims of art against standards that are so 
defined as necessarily to reject these claims. When we assert that 
art discloses reality, of which we are agreed that there is but one 
order, there arises the prejudice that this reality is already 
exhaustively described in quite other terms and by quite other 
methods than those of art. If it is supposed that there is some 
master discipline that enjoys a monopoly of significant discourse 
—of “meaningful and verifiable propositions’—about the real, 
then all other seeming modes of discourse are put in an invidious 
position. The main claimant to this title is now science: though 


it is important to note that this claim is pressed rather by the 
distant devotees of the scientific method than by its active 
practitioners. 


The advocates of the view that art makes meaningful state- 
ments about the real appear hereby to be faced with a cruel 
dilemma. It seems ridiculous to assert that art discourses of the 
same reality as science. But it seems even more ridiculous to assert 
that science does not discourse of reality (this gambit has been 
tried by those who hold that science is only arbitrary, or con- 
ventional, or pragmatic, but it leads at best to stalemate). 


Yet this dilemma affords a solution that is simple and obvious. 
To achieve it we have only to ask the question: What is the reality 
of which science discourses? There are two possible answers. 
The first, which is the one usually stipulated or assumed, identifies 
this reality as particles and forces having only spatio-temporal 
properties, as these are described by the physico-mathematical 
concepts of the exact sciences. On this answer, the claims of art 
fall to the ground: for this is obviously not the reality that is given 
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as the content of art, and if this is the only reality that is re- 
cognized, then art does not talk about reality at all. 


But there is another perfectly good answer to this question. 
This consists in identifying the reality of which science discourses 
as the richly qualitied, fully determinate, and heavily portentous 
objects that we encounter in ordinary experience. These are the 
actual things or occasions that constitute the single embracing 
order of reality. It is this reality that is given to us vaguely and 
inchoately as the primitive stuff of awareness; it is to this reality 
that art, science, and all other meaningful modes of discourse 
refer, and that they seek to clarify. They deal with different aspects 
of this reality, by different methods, with different purposes in 
view. What these actual things or occasions are like in themselves, 
no one will ever know. What we can know is that when we 
experience these things we spontaneously and compulsively regard 
them from three different perspectives: we see each of them as 
being uniquely and determinately itself, as being a part of a single 
systematic whole, and as standing in certain effective relationships 
with ourselves. Or, to say the same thing in objective terms, every 
actual occasion makes itself manifest to mind as a concrete par- 
ticular thing, as connected with other things, and as having 
import for us. Particularity, connectedness, and import are the 
fundamental dimensions of being—the aspects of reality—that we 
seize in experience and deal with in the life of the mind. In order 
to explore these dimensions and master these aspects of things, we 
develop the specialized disciplines of art, theory, and technology. 
The result of these operations is to transform things into, respec- 
tively, entities, facts, and values. 


On this view, reality is not composed of minute particles, 
carrying various electrical charges, standing in certain relations, and 
undergoing change in accord with mathematical formulae. These 
elements are not “reals”; they are facts. They are not the subject- 
matter—the antecedent reality—with which science deals: they 
are the outcome of scientific treatment of this. subject-matter. 
This subject-matter itself is the single order of being, infinitely 
various and complex, composed of actual things or occasions. 
Particularity, connectedness, and import are dimensions, not 
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realms, of being; everything that has being participates in all 
three dimensions. 

The material with which art deals—the reality that is given 
as the content of art—is therefore identical with that of common 
experience, and so with that of theory and technology: it is the 
realm of actual things. Art transforms these things into aesthetic 
objects by concentrating its regard upon them as being unique and 
just themselves. The aesthetic object is an actual occasion 
envisaged as absolutely concrete and determinate: i.e., as an 
entity. The theoretic object is this same occasion envisaged as 
an item in an abstract schema: i.e., as a fact. The technological 
object is the occasion envisaged as standing in relation to our- 
selves, imposing its demands and satisfying our needs: i.e., as a 
value. These objects are in no sense ontological rivals: they can- 
not be, because they represent the same actual things viewed from 
three different perspectives, and the being of these things is equally 
that of entities, facts, and values. 

This definition of the aesthetic object by reference to partic- 
ularity, and this emphasis upon art as the attempt to seize actual 
occasions in their full uniqueness and determinateness, must now 
be balanced by a recognition of the claim of universality that art 
so compellingly makes. It is obvious that we frequently do refer 
the content that we derive from works of art to the “real” objects 
and events that compose the world; that is, we effect a transfer 
of meaning from art to life. Furthermore, this content and 
meaning are not limited to a single particular occasion: they refer 
to a whole class of particulars, and sharpen our apprehension of 
any one of these that we may encounter. This apparent volte face, 
in which art might seem to undergo a transformation that is too 
radical to be survived, is easily explained. 

The illumination that a work of art casts upon the particular 
thing it presents is reflected upon other particulars that are similar 
to this one. Art has a universal relevance because men who par- 
ticipate in a common nature also share a world in which various 
things themselves have much in common. The artist cannot but 
talk about things that are already our familiars: trees and skies 
and waters, loves and hates and jealousies, hopes and fears and 
aspirations, adventures undertaken and accidents undergone—in 
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short, the whole range of existence, and all of the pressures that 
this exerts upon us. This is the subject-matter of art. 


It is what the artist says about these things as he has 
encountered them that is new and revealing: this novel insight 
into what is generally familiar is the content of art. And this 
content is referable both to the accumulated body of our experience 
and then to our future encounters with these things. In retro- 
spect, we realize that the content the artist discovers to us can 
be discerned in things themselves. In articulating his own unique 
experience of love, Donne clarifies the equally unique— but by 
no means so clearly realized—loves of other men: for loves have 
similarities in their objects and their courses, though they certainly 
are not identical. In articulating his own vision of color and space, 
Kandinsky illuminates the world of color and space for other men: 
for his art says something unique about a world that is private to 
every man but is also our common environment. We will never 
see just what he saw, and never again what we saw in his work; 
but what we have discovered there will be assimilated and so will 
influence what we see in the colored space we all inhabit. Likewise, 
we will never fee] what the poet felt; but what we feel in his poem 
accumulates and becomes a part of our experience; so it influences 
what we may feel hereafter, and it broadens our sympathy for the 
feelings of others. Art is universal in the sense that it enables us 
to find enhanced meaning in subsequent encounters with things 
which, though themselves unique, are similar to the things pre- 
sented in works of art. Particularity reverberates through experi- 
ence, generating meanings that perpetuate itself, and so assumes 
the guise of universality. 

This argument that the subject-matter of art is composed of 
both particulars and universals can perhaps be made more pointed 
if we look at the question from the position of artistic expres- 
sion and creation. We derive the subject-matter that we express 
from our encounters with the world. These encounters are with 
particular things and occasions, each of which is uniquely itself. 
But there are resemblances and similarities that run among 
these, just as there are structures and forces that they manifest. 
We are familiar with these experienced similarities, and we are 
interested in them and in the features that characterize their 
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re-occurrences, So they are also present as elements of our 
acquaintance with things. We are not only bound to an indi- 
vidual woman by a unique sentiment and relationship; we are 
also “in love.” We not only face life on our own strictly personal 
terms; we also share an “existential situation” with our “con- 
temporaries.” All of our experienced encounters are shot through 
with both particularity and universality. Since these encounters 
initiate expression, and furnish its subject-matter, both of these 
strands are always present in it. 


In the immediate apprehension of his subject-matter with 
which the artist starts, either of these may be the more prominent 
element. His attention may be struck by an actual occasion which 
emphatically proclaims its concrete uniqueness, and the relevance 
of which for other occasions is at first only peripheral: say, this 
storm at sea, this love-affair, this suicide of a broken-hearted 
man, this faith disappointed. Or his attention may be struck by a 
recurring situation or state-of-affairs or problem, which exists for 
him at first chiefly as a general type of occasion and which be 
can only vaguely localize and embody: say, the race question, the 
situation of the child of divorced parents, the problem of the 


mediocre, middle-aged failure, or the phenomenon of the political 
demagogue. The specific difficulties with which creativity is 
challenged are quite different in these two cases, but in both alike 
the subject-matter with which the artist deals is at once particular 
and universal: it is this actual occasion and the quality of all 
such occasions. 


This is to say that a work of art is not necessarily, or even 
usually, an “imitation” of a single particular thing or actual occa- 
sion. The artist does not normally express and present only what 
he has gathered from his encounter with this sole object or situa- 
tion. He also expresses and presents his matured grasp—his 
prolonged and repeated experiences—of numerous similar things 
or occasions. In Daisy Miller, The Portrait of a Lady, and The 
Wings of the Dove, Henry James is drawing three extremely dis- 
tinctive young women; he is also depicting the general situation 
of the “simple” American girl in the more sophisticated society of 
Europe. He makes clear beyond doubt that he is purposely dealing 
with this double content. And while it would be absurd to press 
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the incident, it is still interesting to note the ease with which 
Beethoven’s Symphony Opus 55 was detached from its dedication 
to Napoleon and called the “Eroica.” This entanglement of strands 
of both particularity and universality of subject-matter is inevit- 
able, for we cannot grasp one without the other. 

Subject-matter as first apprehended is a confused mixture of 
these two strands. The lineaments of the particular case are so 
blurred that they are ambiguous or even quite inarticulate as to 
the universals at whose juncture they stand. A simple spot of color 
changes, as we try to fasten it in perception, from this shade to 
that to yet another. A man’s actions seem to spring now from 
one motive and then from a different, to have first this quality 
and then another, and to tend in several directions at once. 
When we scan our feeling and impressions, they unwind like a 
reel of film run by a maniac, and our recognitions outdate so 
rapidly that they are only recollections that confuse the present 
scene. Concurrently, the universals that we bring to bear upon 
the particular case are at once too vague and too arbitrary to 
help. Yellow is not right, nor is blue, nor is green. The hero of 
one cause is traitor to another, frankness blurs into rudeness, and 
security may rise to freedom or sink to slavery. Sinners make 
their beds and should lie in them, but they are more to be pitied 
than blamed, and let him who is without sin cast the first stone, 
yet it is our duty to fight evil where we find it. 


In the course of expression and creation, both the particular 
case and the universal meanings that cluster around it are made to 
declare themselves; and by being rubbed together, each is brought 
to a higher polish. It is this fusion of particularity and univer- 
sality that is the content of the work of art; through the expres- 
sive and creative acts we attain to a clear vision both of what we 
are talking about and of what there is to be said about this. This 
content, being unique in what it declares and inseparable from 
its embodiment, cannot be abridged or paraphrased. 


Despite all such arguments as the preceding, this interpreta- 
tion is still apt to be challenged with respect to the power of 
universal reference that it attributes to art; for this is widely 
held to be the unique prerogative of science, to which art cannot 
pretend and should not aspire. The confusion that surrounds 
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this issue arises from the notion that there is only one sort of 
universal. 

The scientific universal refers to the common properties, 
relations, and sequences of things, independently of their actual 
embodiment or occurrence and with their individual differences 
erased. Its typical expression is in the form of a hypothetical: 
“If A, then B.” In current philosophical language, the function 
of such, a universal is to enable us to anticipate experience. Its 
outlook’ is strictly prospective: it tells us what to expect in the 
future under certain defined conditions, in order that we may 
prepare ourselves and forestall events. The universal of science 
spares us the necessity of attending closely to experienced things 
and occasions because it makes available to us, in abstraction and 
prediction, what it regards as important that we should know 
about them and, especially, about the order of their occurrence. 

The universal reference of art is obviously of a very different 
sort than this. In fact, the difference is so marked that art is 
often denied to have either the intention or the power of such 
reference. To resolve this difficulty it need only be borne in mind 
that not only do things and events occur in accord with general 
patterns and sequences, but that when they occur they exhibit 
similar characteristics and structures. The artistic universal 
refers to the concrete and determinate resemblances that pervade 
actual occasions without for all that obliterating their uniqueness. 
Such a universal says, in effect: “This is A, and a good deal of 
what is comprised in such a unique thisness will be present on 
another occasion, such as B.” The function of such a universal 
is to enable us to meet experience with alertness and discrimina- 
tion. Its outlook is, if one might coin a term, ‘inspective’: it 
points our attention to the concrete character of actual things in 
their immediate occurrence. The aesthetic object impresses itself 
so strongly upon us that the mere hint of resemblance on some 
future occasion makes vivid again what it has revealed to us on 
the present occasion. The explanation of this power is to be 
found in the fact that the aesthetic life always contains two 
moments. During one of these, which can be called that of dis- 
covery, we accept the aesthetic object as a unique particular 
which requires no context and has no ulterior relevance. During 
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the other, which can be called that of assimilation, we make the 
aesthetic object a part of the body of experience, and it assumes 
a universal reference because of the content and the direction 
that it gives to our regard of other particulars. 

The conclusions of this argument can now be briefly sum- 
marized. Theory is concerned with the principles that determine 
the occurrence of actual occasions, art with the character that 
these occasions wear when they occur. The theoretic object is 
any such occasion viewed as the anonymous resultant of abstract 
antecedent conditions. The aesthetic object is this same occasion 
viewed as uniquely concrete and determinate in the present. The 
function of the universal of theory is to anticipate experience. 
The function of the universal of art is to enhance the sensitivity 
and richness with which we participate in experience. 


University of Alabama. 





EIGHTEEN THESES IN LOGIC 
PAUL WEISS 


1. A Unique Characterization is a Predicate, not an Attribute. 


IL. is not altogether clear whether or not this assertion is in 
direct opposition to Proposition 14:02 of the Principia Mathe- 
matica. That proposition says that it is one and the same thing 
to affirm that “there is one and only one value which satisfies a 
function” and that “there is an existent which satisfies that func- 
tion.” If by a “value which satisfies a function” is meant an 
“existent value,” the Principia Mathematica asserts nothing but a 
harmless tautology; but if it is intended to affirm that if there be 
one and only one value for a variable, that value does in fact exist 
the way horses or tables do, it surely is in error. Even if one is 
willing to speak of or to symbolize a value for a variable only if 
there is a real entity which in fact exhibits that variable, this real 
entity, existent in a hurly-burly universe, streaked with con- 
tingency, will be distinct from itself as symbolized in logic or 
mathematics no matter how precise and inclusive the symbolized 
form be. A value, a logically proper name, a unique description 
applicable to a real being, are all distinct from what exists apart 
from them. In language or logic, predicates, values, etc., are not 
altogether determinate; outside language or logic their counter- 
parts are attributes—determinate facets of existent beings. 
From this it is evident that despite the controversies of the 
last decades, there is no genuine opposition between symbolic 
logicians and Aristotelian logicians on the question of the legiti- 
macy of the deduction of “some z is y” from “all z is y.” Sym- 
bolic logicians have held that the Aristotelians mistakenly deduce 
the former from the latter; Aristotelians have said that the sym- 
bolic logicians mistakenly divorce the latter from the former. 
But in fact neither makes a mistake. Each side employs a special 
meaning of “all.” For the Aristotelian, “all” refers to a “general,” 
an actual totality of existents; for the symbolic logician, “all” 
refers to a universal, a meaning. The general “all” as the Aristotel- 
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ian sees, allows for the deduction of “some,” where “some” 
means an “existent some.” From “All professors at Yale are men,” 
“some (existent) professors at Yale are men” follows. The sym- 
bolic logician sees that “all” as a universal does not allow for 
the deduction of “some” (existent); he rightly rejects the deriva- 
tion of “Some (existent) gryphons at Yale are men” from “All 
(non-existent) gryphons at Yale are men.” However,—and this 
the symbolic logician overlooks—from “All (non-existent) gry- 
phons at Yale are men,” we can legitimately derive “Some (non- 
existent) gryphons at Yale are men.” There are, in short, two 
distinct meanings of “some,” (paralleling the distinct meanings 
of “all”), of which only one, the Aristotelian, has been recognized 
even by symbolic logicians. The (existent) “some” which follows 
from the general “all” refers to an actual subdivision of an actual 
class; the (non-existent) “some” which follows from the univer- 
sal “all” refers to an intellectually distinguished part of an inten- 
tion or meaning. From the latter “some” the former, the existent, 
cannot be legitimately derived. 


2. A “Collective” Disjunction is Distinct from a “Distributive” 
Disjunction. 


Aristotle remarked in his De Interpretatione, 19a 30 ff, “A sea- 
fight must either take place tomorrow or not; but it is not neces- 
sary that it should take place, neither is it necessary that it should not 
take place, yet it is necessary that it either should or should not 
take place tomorrow.” (Perhaps more evidently: Although it is 
true that I will either die or not die tomorrow, it is not now true 
that I will die tomorrow, nor is it now true that I will not die tomor- 
row. There is no definite dying or definite non-dying to which 
reference can now be made. “Dying or not dying” is definite and 
distinctive, but its components are not.) Aristotle was here dis- 
tinguishing between “f(z or not-r)” and “f(z) or f(not-x),” 
although he did not provide the appropriate logical terms with 
which to do it. “f(x or not-x)” makes use of a collective disjunc- 
tion; here z and the non-z are not separated off from one another; 
they are so separated in “f(x) or f(not-r)” which makes use of a 
distributive disjunction. 
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The collective disjunction occurs in the realm of meanings, 
mind, logic; the distributive occurs in the realm of existence, the 
discrete, the exclusive. Failure to note the nature of the passage 
from the one to the other produces odd paradoxes, to be avoided 
only through the mastery of the art of anticrasis, the art of disjoin- 
ing properly. A good logic should use distinct symbols for dif- 
ferent types of disjunction. It will then perhaps be more evident to 
extensional logicians that it is not possible to derive the dis- 
tributive from the collective disjunction legitimately. “f(x or 
not-r)” states a necessary truth; “f(z)” or “f(not-r)” makes two 
distinct assertions, neither one of which is necessarily true. It is 
not even the case that one can deduce f(r) from f(z or y), even 
when y is equal to 0, for the elimination of that 0 requires a 
movement from the collective to the distributive use of the dis- 
junction. 


3. An “Extensional” Conjunction is Distinct from an 
“Intensional” Conjunction. 


Nothing seems so simple a term as “and.” Yet it is a term 
used in multiple ways. It may connect items in a list; it may 
mark a subordination; it may be used to express a merging: 
“here’s one and here's another”; “father and son,” “the taste of 
sugar, cream and coffee in a cup of coffee.” All these are existent, 
extensional modes of conjunction, and can be divided into two 
types—an external, represented by the first case, and an infectious, 
by the other two. These extensional forms of conjunction stand 
in contrast with the similar intensional modes where the items to 
be conjoined lack the distinctiveness, the boundaries, the existen- 
tial opposition characteristic of the extensional. To form a logical 
conjunction of two propositions, we must bring a proposition p 
and a proposition q together, which is to say, we must first make 
use of a mode of intensional “and-ing.” The p and q here are for 
logic indeterminate; when exteriorly but intensionally conjoined 
as ‘pq’ they become logically determinate and ready for the 
operations of logic. Each of these has a counterpart in the world 
beyond, which I will symbolize as ‘x. y’ and ‘x, y’ respectively. 
These two are extensional modes of conjunction, the one expressing 
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an objective merging, the other a mere exterior adjunction of 
determinate entities. ; 

The relation between ‘p and q’ and ‘pq’ connects entities which 
are of psychological interest to entities of logical interest—where 
psychology and logic are (as they need not be) treated as exclusive 
of one another. The relation between z. y and z, y connects 
determinate mutually infective beings with themselves as exterior 
to one another; it makes possible a transition from the organic 
to the additive in the objective world. The relation between pq 
and z, y and the relation pq and z. y connect mentally sustained 
conjunctions with objective conjunctions. Semantics, or the art 
of applying logic, traverses these later relations in a_ trans- 
formative way. It presupposes a mastery of syndetics, the art of 
conjoining in thought and in fact. This art is known to painters. 
They speak, for example, of additive and subtractive mixtures— 
yellow and blue yield white additively, and green subtractively. 
The knowledge deserves incorporation in logic. 


4. A Negation in Thought is Distinct from a Rejection in Fact. 


There are at least three types of negation: infectious negation 
“(—p)”, in which the negating transforms the idea, meaning or 
proposition to which it is applied (and therefore precludes the 
use of double negation as a device for getting back to the original) : 
simple negation, “—p”, which brings us to the opposite of that 
with which we began, and whose effect can be reversed by being 
repeated; and relational negation, “X”,which connécts opposing 
entities, pXq, where q has the form of either an infectious or 
simple negation of p. For each of these negations there is a 
corresponding rejection of objects possible; one involves a modi- 
fication of a given entity the second replaces a given entity by 
another, and the third opposes distinct items as at a distance. If 
“!” be used to express the objective fact, these three can be sym- 
bolized as “(! — xz)” “— lz” and “!(aXy).” 

The transition from one type of negation to another requires 
transformations which should be (but have not yet been) made 
the topic of extended logical inquiry. Nor has the transition 
from one type of rejection to another received its appropriate 
ontological inquiry. Infectious negation “(—p)” and modifying 
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rejection “(!—z)” could, however, be treated as the primary 
forms, with simple negation “—p” and replacement “—!zr” as 
limiting cases, and with relational negation “pXq” and oppo- 
sitional rejection “!(zXy)” as derivatives, coming into being when 
attention is paid to what is outside a given negated or rejected 
entity. 

The transiiion from one type of negation to its corresponding 
rejection is a change from a predicational to an attributional 
operation. This is no simple change. Firstly, an infectious nega- 
tion is distinct from a corresponding modifying rejection in that 
the former changes a meaning whereas the latter changes a being. 
The former change does not seem to allow of degrees, the latter 
does. If we infect such a term as “horse” with a negation we get 
nothing more than “non-horse.” This is consistent with the non- 
existence of everything whatsoever and encompasses anything 
there might be which is other than horse. But a modifying 
rejection of a horse may alter it in any one of a number of ways, 
and then yield a specific object, as concrete and limited as the 
original horse. Secondly, when we relate entities in the mind 
through a relational negation we span the entire range of possible 
being, since we connect contradictory opposites; when we 
relate through an oppositional rejection we span only what is, and 
thus relate specific entities with one another in an existential 
field. Finally, though we can move quite readily in thought by 
simple negation from one idea or meaning or proposition to its 
very other, we can make no similar move in the realm of objects, 
for no one of them has a precise other. To say “this is not a horse” 
is to speak of a particular entity, but is not yet to say anything 
definite about it. But if we are to replace a horse it must be by 
something else; the replacement puts a particular entity, with 
definite traits, in place of the given one. 

A simple negation destroys the given entity without thereby 
putting anything else in its place; its corresponding operation of 
replacement destroys only by replacing it with something equally 
real, concrete, substantial. To confound the second with the 
first is to suppose that by an act of thought the world could be 
made to vanish. Yet simple negation is the only type recognized 
by most logicians. 
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5. Formal Implications are Distinct from Material Implications. 


A formal implication is a structure connecting a given item 
in mind or language with some required other. The two items 
it connects are “at the same time,” even when they are assigned 
different dates. The astronomer now implies that the eclipse 
will take place a thousand years hence; the eclipse as taking 
place then is now understood by him in the very way that he 
understands the premiss which implicates the consequence. A 
material implication in contrast, expresses how a potentiality in 
a thing will, by virtue of the structure of the thing and the world 
in which it exists, be actualized. (The expressions “formal impli- 
cation” and “material implication” are here being used in senses 
quite different from those characteristic of modern logic, in good 
part because they are here in some consonance with common 
usage.) Because his body tends to lose liquid, a man will become 
thirsty. The potentiality of losing liquid is here related to a real 
future in which there is a possibility of a man being thirsty. That 
future is now only abstract, but to reach it one must go through 
the extensional structure of existence relating a present moment 
to the possibility in that future. This extensional structure is 
the structure of material implication; it puts limits, imposes con- 
ditions on what is formally implicated, framing those implica- 
tions inside a domain of existence whose law-abiding nature 
extensively connects the tendency to what that tendency must 
eventuate as. The distance between the two types of implication 
is traversed when we go from pure mathematics to physics—from 
a non-extended connection between meanings to an extended 
connection between times. 


6. Thinking is the Act of Transforming an Idea or Judgment 
into Another. 


Thinking has a broad and a narrow meaning. Taken broadly 
it includes the operations of memory, recollection, hope, expec- 
tation, generalization, and so on; taken narrowly it is a special- 
ized act of the mind which makes use of rules in order to trans- 
form given ideas or judgments. Most of us use the term some- 
times in the one sense and sometimes in the other, without 
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attending to the distinction; on the one hand we apply it to any 
activity of the mind, and on the other hand to the mind’s most 
excellent and desirable activity. 

Pragmatists such as Peirce and Dewey tend to suppose that 
men think only when they must. Were men in situations which 
were calm or determinate or satisfying, these pragmatists hold, 
men would not think at all. But there is nothing in a state of 
doubt or in an indeterminate situation which compels one to 
move away from it. A man can remain ill at ease for an inde- 
finite period of time. Moreover, we often think deliberately, set 
ourselves to raise questions and to find solutions, and this when 
all is calm and otherwise satisfactory. The very agreement of 
men and the agreeableness of a situation may spur the philo- 
sophical mind, and surely the sceptical and rebellious mind, to 


ask questions which the situation tends to keep safely in the 
background. 


The mistake of the pragmatists was to try to explain thinking 
as a device for avoiding or escaping from what is unpleasant. 
They neglected its final cause. To be sure, there is thinking 


when men are in a quandary, but only because they are concerned 
with going elsewhere. Men also think when not in a quandary, 
and for the same reasons. What is present may have little 
relevance to what in fact interests them; that is why thinking 
sometimes passes over the entire present to deal only with what 
had been and what might be, without any necessary benefit or 
loss to a man, now or later. It is because a man wants more 
truth than he now has, a truth not now within the reach of his 
body or mind, that he has a need to think and profits from the 
thinking. An interest in an outcome, not a disturbance in the 
present, is what primarily provokes him to think. Men usually 
think in order to anticipate experience, to have an answer now 
which they could not otherwise obtain in that form. Thinking 
as a rule saves time, and often energy and money, since it tran- 
scends the sluggish movements of nature and that wild hetero- 


geneity of its items that so often block and obscure the things 
we want to understand. : 
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7. A Sound Inference is a Thinking which Terminates in the 
Warranted Qualification of an Idea. 


Inference is the name of a mental act by which one obtains 
a warranted characterization of an idea. When most cautious, 
it concerns itself solely with the qualifications or values of “truth” 
and “falsehood.” One of the tasks of logic is to tell us how to 
transfer these from accepted ideas or expressions to some other. 
An inference may, however, not only transfer but also transform 
a value; starting with p as true it can, to take the simplest case, 
end with not-p as false. A still bolder type of inference involves 
transformations in modal values, from contingent to necessary 
truth or necessary falsehood or conversely, from possibility to 
contingency or conversely, and so on. 


8. Inference is Governed by Rules, Conformity to which Deter- 
mines the Warrant of a Transferred or Transformed Quali- 
fication. 


A rule of inference prescribes the kind of outcome which is 
entitled to some designated transferred or transformed value. The 
simplest rules are those which relate to nothing more than a 
transfer of a ‘value’ such as truth or falsehood. These inferences 
conform to the rules studied in classical and in modern symbolic 
logic. More productive modes of inference involve a transforma- 
tion of such ‘truth values,’ or the transfer of other types of quali- 
fication of an idea or judgment. Their rules are to be found 
mainly in the inquiring sciences, but there are some in logic, 
particularly those having to do with the use of logical constants. 
One can disjoin two contingent truths, for example, in such a 
way as to generate the truth value “necessary”: “p or —p” is a 
necessary truth whose constituents are only contingently true. 


The most productive modes of inference, of which the others 
can be viewed as limiting cases, engage in radical transforma- 


’ 


tions, often changing the kind and nature of the initial ‘values, 
and often accompanying these transformations with transforma- 
tions of their qualified ideas as well. Their rules are to be found 
in the arts. 

Each discipline has distinctive interests; it attends only to 
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sume types of qualifications and ideas, and it is interested in 
warrantedly moving only to certain definite types of things, which 
may be identical with or quite different from those to which it 
initially attended. ‘Each has its own rules; each often offers a 
form of warrant peculiar to it. There is no point in trying to 
make one discipline conform to the rules characteristic of another. 
It is as foolish to demand that poetry conform to the canons of 
logic and to dismiss it as invalid or irrational because it cannot 
so conform as to demand that logic conform to the canons of 
poetry or to dismiss it as vapid or dead because of its failure to 
function as poetry does. 


9. All Thinking Exemplifies Rules and Terminates in Necessitated 
Conclusions. 


Thinking is a mental passage from a beginning or premiss to 
a terminus dr conclusion. The conclusion is deduced when the 
thinking arrives at it; it is deducible through the use of the rules 
which express the structure of the thinking that can arrive at it. 
These rules are of two kinds: contingent, alterable rules of trans- 
formation employed for some limited purpose; and necessary, 
unalterable rules which serve only to transfer or transform some 
qualification in such a way that the outcome is not less valuable 
to the inquiry than that from which the transfer or transformation 
was made. 

A premiss and a contingent rule together suffice to give the 
conclusion. Given that “Socrates is a man” and the contingent 
rule that “all men are mortal”, we can rigorously deduce that 
“Socrates is mortal”, i.e., acknowledge it to have the value “truth” 
if the premiss has it too. The contingent rule as applied to the 
premiss transforms it into and transfers its value to just that con- 
clusion. The conclusion is necessitated as having begun just where 
it did and as having been reached in the way indicated. The con- 
clusion is not necessary in itself; it is necessary only in relation- 
ship to these others. In an analogous way, the conclusions of the 
insane or of those who commit logical blunders are rigorously 
deducible by one who knows the premisses from which, and the 
manner in which, they think. What is amiss with the insane and 
the illogical is that they have poor ways of transferring and trans- 
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forming qualifications and ideas. They end their inferences, 
which perhaps began with truths, with what does not have the 
features they ascribe to it. They necessarily end by characterizing 
as true or necessary or good or important what in fact is usually 
not so. Following their method of reasoning, they do end, 
however, with what is inevitable. Their mistake was in using 
that method in order to get to a reliable conclusion from the pre- 
misses with which they begin. 

A necessary rule is one which remains over when the con- 
tingent rule is joined with the premiss so as to constitute a single 
premiss. Such joining leaves the conclusion as necessitated as 
before, and yet still distinct from the premiss. The connection 
between the premiss (constituted of the original premiss and the 
contingent rule) and the conclusion that it brought about by 
operating on that original premiss in accordance with the con- 
tingent rule, adds nothing to the conclusion. Such a connection 
is a logical connection, and its meaning is given in a necessary rule 
or law of logic. A necessary rule is present in every inference 
which employs a contingent rule, but it has no distinct status 
there. It is embodied in the premiss and the contingent rule 
together. Charles S. Peirce apparently was the first to see this 
point clearly. 


10. A Particular Conclusion has Content, Meaning, Implications 
beyond that Expressed in a General Rule. 


The science of logic studies, among other things, necessary, 
formal implications between ideas and judgments or their expres- 
sions. It throws all contingent rules into the premisses and leaves 
over nothing except necessary rules to connect them with con- 
clusions. Nothing happens in the science of logic; there is no 
movement from one point to another; there are only structures 
and the relations between them. Of course logicians do work, 
hard work, but this ,though illustrating logic, is done outside the 
province of the science of logic ; that science merely exposes the 
nature of necessary implications between the most abstract, for- 
mally expressed premisses and conclusions. 

An actual conclusion is concluded to; it is the outcome of an 
activity. He who deduces asserts the conclusion in place of the 
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premiss. He leaves the premiss behind to take up a new position, 
one which is warranted by the fact that he began at that point and 
operated on it in such and such a way. When one reasons in strict 
conformity with the canons of logic, one follows necessary rules. 
But a rule by itself is quite general; it does not pick out this or 
that conclusion. From a single premiss, modern logicians have 
made evident, we can draw an endless number of conclusions; 
which ones we will pick out, just what the content and meaning 
of the conclusion may be, awaits our actual decision. 

The process through which one goes in order to get a con- 
clusion, connected with a premiss by a necessary rule of logic, has 
content, power, a meaning not altogether expressed in such a 
rule. Though it exhibits that rule over a span, it carries it only 
when and as it also exhibits a contingent rule. This is true even 
when it conforms to and attempts to do nothing more than use a 
necessary rule. That contingent rule, which is exhibited in a 
process carrying a necessary rule, is a rule for using the necessary 
rule; it need not affect the fact that the conclusion at which one 
arrives ought to be accepted by anyone who accepts the premiss. 


11. A Process of Moving to a Conclusion Ends with What is not 
wholly Predictable. 


Even when one infers from a formal premiss to a conclusion 
related to it by a logical or necessary rule of connection, one 
obtains a result not fully expressed in the formal, statable con- 
clusion. The fact that the conclusion is one of an endless number 
which have necessary connections with the premiss means that its 
presence involves the exercise of some choice—a fact not expressed 
in either the premiss, the conclusion, or the formal statement of 
the nature of the relation which connects the premiss and the 
conclusion. To be a chosen conclusion, to be an arrived-at 
conclusion, is to be more than what can be chosen or arrived at. 
The process of getting to the conclusion is outside the rules it 
illustrates and in terms of which predictions could occur. 


12. Premiss and Rule together Define only a Possible Conclusion. 


There is no actual conclusion until one has concluded to it. 
Until then there is only a host of possible conclusions, one of 
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which will be produced when and as we conclude to it. We do 
not have the conclusion so long as we have only premiss and rule; 
we must also have a process which illustrates a logical rule when 
and as it gives it a temporal form to the stated rule. 

Strictly speaking, the various possible conclusions are not 
distinct enough to be severally possible; what is really possible, 
given a premiss and a rule, is a type of conclusion, and this type 
is made concrete, i. e., actualized in mind or in fact, in the process 


of going from the premiss to the conclusion with which one 
actually concludes. 


13. All Inference is Logically Necessitated and Creatively Free. 


The conclusion at which we arrive, no matter from where we 
start and how we proceed, illustrates a logical rule. What we 
arrive at is necessitated, given such and such a beginning and 
such and such a procedure. The rule of proceeding which we then 
exhibit is distinct from the rule we illustrate, the former being 
contingent and manifest in the process, the latter necessary, 
implicit, and contained in the process as conjoined with the 
premiss. 

A logically necessitated conclusion is arrived at through a 
process which, though illustrating a necessary rule, exhibits a 
contingent structure that adds content to that necessary rule when 
and as it illustrates it. The conclusion at which the most mechan- 
ical act of inference arrives—even the concluding to that which 
is foregone and prescribed in advance—is thus achieved only 
through a free, creative act, since it goes beyond and outside the 
reach of any formal implication and any antecedent cause. 


14. Inferences and Productive Processes are Distinct. 


Inferences take time. They can be treated as a species of 
“making” of producing something, just as “making” can be viewed 
as an activity, through and through rational. Both activities 
arrive at outcomes which are necessitated in that they are the 
inevitable products of just those particular movements, arriving at 
just those outcomes from the given starting points. But there are 
differences between thinking and making, between inference and 
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causation, not only because the one looks to ideals and the other 
to things, but because they traverse different parts of the existence. 
Inference has many forms; at its simplest, when most precise 
and reliable, it has the form of a deduction terminating in an idea 
whose object may still have to arrive in and through an existence 
outside the mind. The arrival of that object depends on actual 
occurrences outside the mind, and these move at their own pace 
over a temporal distance distinct from that traversed in mind. 


15. Inferences Make a Difference to What is Implied. 


Inferences are valid or invalid. Both types arrive at neces- 
sitated outcomes, outcomes which are formally implied by the 
premisses and the activity of inferring. A valid inference differs 
from an invalid one in that the very structure which relates premiss 
and activity, or process of inferring, to the conclusion, charac- 
terizes the process itself. Given p as false and ‘p or q’ as true, we 
can validly infer to ‘not p and q’ together. Given ‘p or q’ as true 
we could not validly derive this result. If we in fact arrive at it, 
it is because in fact we get to it by some other route than one 
having the structure of a formal implication. If we add the struc- 
ture of that route to our initial premiss we will of course get the 
conclusion we obtained before and validly, but this will be because 
we have now made it possible to imply our conclusion formally. 
A valid inference thus presents us with a conclusion which can be 
shown to follow formally, not from the premiss alone, but from ° 
it as together with the structure of the route which was in fact 
followed in getting to the conclusion. 

There are no bare inferences making no difference whatsoever 
to what is formally implied. A formal implication has the con- 
clusion together with the premiss; in it a premiss and a conclusion 
form one organic, indeed a necessary, unity. An inference, in 
contrast, replaces the asserted premiss by the conclusion. We 
term it valid only because we suppose that the replacement of the 
premiss by the conclusion, the sundering of the single timeless 
unity of the two, inflicts no change on the premiss or the con- 
clusion. Yet in the case of the inference, the premiss is first had 
without the conclusion and the conclusion is then had without 
the premiss. The one has premiss and conclusion connected 
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by an internal relation, and the other has it connected by an 
external relation. It is incorrect then to say that a valid inference 
imposes no change on the premiss and conclusion. For certain 
purposes or in certain periods, however, the change may be minor, 
irrelevant or just ignored. But then many inferences usually 
termed “invalid” could also be treated as acceptable for similar 
reasons—which in fact is what does occur in the conventional 
inductions of daily life. 


16. Inference is an Art in Which One Risks Replacing a Satis- 
factory Premiss by an Unsatisfactory Conclusion. 


A conclusion, even when it can be shown to follow formally, 
is, as concluded to, quite distinct from itself as organically related 
to its premiss. Even if, e.g., it were the case that “this is the 
word of God” formally implied “this is just,” it might be false to 
conclude and to assert “this is just” by itself, since there might be 
no justice except so far as the word of God was present. The 
replacing of the premiss by the conclusion would yield a detached 
conclusion where a dependent one alone was warranted. An 
inference is an adventure. It starts with what has been taken for 
granted as being satisfactory in some way, moves on as far as 
possible into the realm of what had not yet been so certified, and 
ends by acknowledging something there as certified to be satis- 
factory in the light of what was taken for granted. 


17. Processes Add to What is Materially Implied. 


A being has a potentiality to the degree that it materially 
implicates the future or dictates the area in which what will 
actually ensue must take place. The material implication has the 
structure of time, relating the present to the (abstract) future, in 
an order of before and after. An actual process takes time; it 
occurs only in a sequence of present moments, relating them as 
earlier and later. This difference between material implication 
and the processs which quickens it is analogous to the difference 
between the laws of nature and occurrences as exhibiting those 
laws, and between theoretical and applied physics. 

There are invalid inferences, but no invalid processes. Never- 
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theless there is a parallel between formal implications with their 
corresponding inferences and material implications with their 
corresponding processes, even to the extent of permitting a dis- 
tinction between acceptable and non-acceptable verifications of 
implications in both cases. A process, though framed inside the 
area of a material implication, can subject that implication to 
considerable intensification by involving it in a nest of alien rela- 
tions. But more, the process can end in a rather radical alteration 
in the nature of the objects. Such alterations are the analogues of 


invalid inferences, as Aristotle in his account of monsters seems 
to have held. 


18. Formal Implications and Processes are not Necessarily in 


Accord. 


Since a formal implication may not do justice to the richness 
of a material implication and the conclusion which this promises 
to bring about in fact, and since the process which does occur 
adds to what is materially implied, the conclusion of a formal 
implication may diverge considerably from what is produced in 
fact. And even where a formal implication answers quite closely 
to a material implication and is used in an inference which closely 
parallels a process, the formal implication, precisely because the 
inferential process vivifies it and makes a difference to its terms, 
will not necessarily be in accord with that process. Processes take 
time to bring about what is materially implied. They also give 
a context to this which they bring about, and thus subject it 
to adventures not accounted for by either type of implication. 

Every discipline must decide for itself how long it will wait 
for an implicated outcome to ensue and how many additional and 
perhaps distortive features it will allow before it decides that the 
formal implication is irrelevant or, alternatively, that the process 
is irrational. Different disciplines and civilizations can be dis- 
tinguished in terms of the manner in which they decide this ques- 
tion. A gambler lives in terms of the expectation that theoretical 
calculations of probability will be fully realized in a very limited 
time. Should the implicated result not ensue within that time, he 
supposes that there are malevolent forces at work in the universe 
or in men. An historian not only allows for a much longer run, 
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but usually holds that what is not formally implicated by what he 
knows is not relevant to the course of the world. When the social 
sciences insist on the use of mathematics and suppose that there 
must be causes for what in their results does not accord with the 
implications of mathematical statistics, they approximate the 
gambler. So far as they insist on observing the course of the 
world and stand ready to abandon their theories when these fail 
to be in accord with that world, they approximate the historian. 
Experimental and observational sciences lean sometimes in one 
direction and sometimes in the other. Though often described as 
completely, on the side of those who are always ready to abandon 
their theories and what they formally imply, they quite often take 
the opposite track and suppose that there are unknown causes at 
work which account for the fact that their theories do not seem 
to hold. 


Yale University. 





LANGUAGE AND THE CRATYLUS 
FOUR QUESTIONS 
RONALD B. LEVINSON 


Baw the achievements of recent linguistic can of themselves 
dispose of the many difficulties besetting the interpreter of the 
Cratylus, only a rash man would maintain. And yet, as a con- 
siderable volume of writing makes evident, contemporary speech 
philosophy has occasioned a new interest in and suggested fresh 
points of attack upon this most linguistic of Plato’s works, 
kindling the reasonable hope that we may now more adequately 
appraise Plato’s insight into language as both friend and foe of 
philosophic thought. 

The plot of the Cratylus, like that of the Protagoras, involves 
a striking contrast between the position which Socrates first 
appears to be defending, and the position he is maintaining at the 


end. And the intermediate sections share this mobility. No 
statement about the doctrine of the Cratylus can be truer than its 
contradiction, unless it is grounded in a recognition of this primary, 
fact. Accordingly, a brief charting of the dialogue, in what I take 
to be its major divisions, will be my first task.’ 


* 383a I. Names as ideal instruments. 

383a A. Introduction: names as natural vs. names as conventional or 
customary. 

385a B. The ideal activity of naming in accord with nature; the ideal name- 
giver or custom-establisher and his product, the word, as tool of 
discrimination and instruction; the dialectician as ideal user. 

389e II. Names as imitations and manifestations of reality. 

389e A. Descriptive-evaluative names: names said to have been divinely 
given, and mythologic names; names of cosmic entities; ethical 
terms. 

421c B. Phonically imitative names and the system of imitative language. 

427d III. Names as practical semantic tools. 

427d A. False and imperfect imitative names. 

433b B. Conventional names as successful in conveying meaning. 

435d C. Irreducible limitations of the imitative name; necessity of validat- 
ing names by independent knowledge of things. 

439b D. Necessity of fixed Being: the Ideas. 
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There are three major divisions, which I have called respec- 
tively, “Names as ideal instruments,” “Names as imitations and 
manifestations of reality,” and “Names as practical semantic tools.” 
It must be understood throughout that “names” include at least 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives, and perhaps other words as well. 


Part I, Section A. As the dialogue opens, Cratylus has been 
puzzling his friend Hermogenes by his bald and cryptic statement 
that there is a natural rightness of names; Hermogenes thinks 
names are arbitrary, the products merely of convention, agree- 
ment, and custom, and he appeals to Socrates to examine the 
question. 


Section B. Socrates by skillful dialectical maneuvers effects 
a rapprochement between nature and custom, by treating naming 
as a craft or art, and establishing provisionally the following: the 
operation of naming, like those of cutting, boring, etc., possesses 
a natural rightness which will be the same in any language. 
Names will be rightly fashioned only by the skilled “name-maker” 
or “custom-establisher,” looking to the abstract nature or Form 
of the name. As the shuttle divides the threads, such names will 
divide reality; they will be tools for discrimination and instruc- 
tion; they will be made under the direction of their skilled user, 
the dialectician, who will judge their rightness. 


Part II, Section A. But in what does this rightness of names 
consist? Socrates first deals with what we may call the “descrip- 
tive-evaluative” name. He establishes, again provisionally, that a 
word will be right if it is so constructed as to tell truth about the 
thing named: for example (397d), %0i, “gods,” may have been 
named from fev, “to run,” because those first divinities, the 
heavenly bodies, were seen to move. Socrates produces a circus 
parede of etymologies, showing that such truths can be detected 
in mynythological Greek names and in innumerable Greek cosmo- 
logical and ethical terms. -Most of the meanings which he finds 
proclaim approval of virtue and wisdom, and (of special sig- 
nificance, as we shall see) celebrate the excellence of unqualified 


Flux. 


Section B. Socrates next proposes the phonically imitative 
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name. The descriptive-evaluative words just discussed will be 
composed of other and ultimately atomic words, which in turn 
must have their own rightness. This may consist in a systematic 
correspondence between the sounds of their letters and rhythms, 
and the elementary qualities—such as motion, .roundness, soft- 
ness—present in the natures of the things named. 

Socrates concludes that a beautiful language can be built up 
which will have natural rightness in this double way; but he 
corrects himself and says that language already exists, but that it 
might be examined and found to have been indeed so constructed, 
by the men of old. 


Part Ill. Up to this point, the arguments of Socrates have 
seemed to vindicate names as trustworthy guides to knowledge. 
But now occurs one of the dialogue’s most important shifts. 
Cratylus’ refusal to admit that names can be wrong—he declares 
that “one cannot say what is not,” and that mistaken names are 
simply not names at all—is met by a contradictory argument in 
four stages. 


A. The “false” name. Socrates demonstrates that imitative 


names may be applied to the wrong things, and hence may be 
“ ” 
false. 


B. The conventional name. Meanings, it is shown, may be 
successfully conveyed by names which fall short to any degree of 
imitative perfection. A word is a @%\wpa, a “manifestation,” its 
essential function being to “make clear” to the hearer what is in 
the mind of the speaker. Merely by customary association, con- 
ventional signs can perform this function. In some cases, imita- 
tive names are on principle impossible. 


C. The limitations of imitative names. Words can never be 
ultimate sources of knowledge of things. Even the most perfect 
imitative name cannot be an exact replica of its object. Perhaps, 
too, the meanings found in those words which seemed to prove 
that all is in Flux were not the meanings intended by their makers; 
or perhaps these necessarily human makers did believe that all 
was Flux, but were wrong in their belief. Only in the light of an 
independent knowledge of things can the rightness of names be 


judged. 
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D. The necessity of a fixed reality. Absolute Flux is declared 
incompatible with intelligible speech or knowledge. If either is 
to exist, the ideal Forms must be posited. 


* 
** 


With the dialogue before us, I can now put to it four ques- 
tions. 

1. What theories, and whose theories, of language, are 
expressed by the Cratylus of the dialogue? 

The traditional view identified the character Cratylus with the 
historical Cratylus, mentioned by Aristotle as Plato’s first teacher 
in philosophy and a hyper-Heraclitean who rejected discourse, 
simply waggling his finger, as need arose, at the shifting shapes 
amid the Flux.’ 

But “No!” declared many a nineteenth-century scholar, and 
latterly also von Fritz and Derbolav, “He is Antisthenes!"”—that 
is, the character is wholly or chiefly a mask for Plato’s con- 
temporary and rival.’ They point to the apparent agreement 
between theses maintained by the Cratylus of the dialogue and 
some familiar fragments of Antisthenes, such as “The scrutiny of 
names is the beginning of education,” and “One cannot con- 
tradict.” Antisthenes is then further built up by ascribing to him 
other doctrines in varying proportions: sometimes he is credited 
with certain of the arguments put forward in the Cratylus by the 
character Socrates,“ sometimes with one or another of the 
arguments discussed in the Theaetetus. The scholarly skill and 


2 Arist. Met. 987a32 and 1010a7. 

* K. von Fritz, “Zur antisthenischen Erkenntnistheorie und Logik,” 
Hermes (1927), pp. 455 ff.; J. Derbolav, Der Dialog Kratylos (Saarbriicken, 
1953), pp. 24-26; similarly A. Steiner, “Die Etymologien in Platon’s Kraty- 
los,” Arch. f. Gesch. d. Phil., XXIX (1916), pp. 109 ff. 

* From Schleiermacher onward Antisthenes was frequently identified, 
especially by Diimmler, with “Cratylus,” and credited with the etymologies 
of Part II. Steiner, op. cit., gives him only those from 41la onward (the 
ethical terms). 

5 Von Fritz (op. cit., pp. 462 ff. and 477 ff.) ascribes to him the vexed 
theory of definition presented at Theaet. 201e-208, and also 191 ff. (the 
image of the wax tablet). Derbolav (op. cit., pp. 36-37) sees as Antis- 
thenean the radical dualism of language and fact expounded at Theaet. 183a, 
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knowledge displayed in this extensive literature fill me with 
mingled admiration and dismay; for the Antisthenes that emerges 
varies bewilderingly in his basic tenets, as he is granted or denied 
one or another of these additions to his views, and all differ from 
the more modest, non-Cratylean Antisthenes of the Italian scholar 
Levi." My working conclusion is that we lose more than is gained 
by introducing this many-valued term Antisthenes into the equa- 
tion of the Cratylus. 

Meanwhile, another polite international dissension has 
occurred: Kirk has urged that the man Cratylus was not a Hera- 
clitean; Aristotle was simply mistaken here.” Mondolfo and Allan, 
in their able replies, “save” both Aristotle’s credit as a witness and 
Plato’s general historical reliability... They see in Cratylus a 
Heraclitean, albeit of a degenerate sort, and they assign Cratylus’ 
finger-wagging reported by Aristotle, to a period in his life later 
than that reflected in Plato’s dialogue. Allan has further pro- 
pounded the attractive thesis that Cratylus was never Plato’s 
teacher, nor was he so reported by Aristotle, whose language has 
simply been misread; instead, he was an associate of about Plato’s 
own age.” Thus he would free us from the obligation of asking 
ourselves what Plato could have meant by presenting the views of 
his old teacher with such detachment, not to say disrespect. 

These biographical considerations are mentioned here merely 
to indicate the philosophical importance which may be attached 
to them. I myself regard their importance as minor, since I agree 
with both Wilamowitz and Shorey, that personal polemics are 
foreign to Plato’s central purpose here,”* and since I also hold, 
with Shorey, that in expounding the doctrines of individual 


and finds the same view stated and opposed at Crat. 386d (Euthydemus’ 
doctrine). 

* A Levi. “Le teorie metafisiche logiche e gnoseologiche di Anti- 
stene,”” Revue d’Hist. d. la Philos., IV (Juil.-Sept., 1930), esp. p. 246. 

’ G. D. Kirk, “The Problem of Cratylus,” Am. J. Philol., LXXII (1951), 
pp. 225-253. 

® R. Mondolfo, “Il Problema di Cratilo e... Eraclito,” Rivista Critica 
di Stor. d. Filosofia, IX (May-June, 1954); D. J. Allan, “The Problem of Cra- 
tylus,”” Am. J. Philol., LXXV (1954), pp. 271-287. 

® Allan, op. cit., pp. 275-276. 

*° U. v. Wilamowitz, Platon (Berlin, 1948), p. 222; P. Shorey, What 
Plato Said (Chicago, 1933), pp. 259, 566. 
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thinkers—for example, Heraclitus and Protagoras—Plato permits 
himself to generalize and often to extend the views in question." 
The German scholar Weertz speaks to much the same effect, 
though with a more elaborate terminology, when he talks of the 
essentially dialectical character of Plato’s handling of historically 
important men and ideas.” 

Applying this assumption to our problem of Cratylus, we 
conclude that Plato’s character is probably neither a mask for some 
other thinker nor precisely the historical man (whether one time 
teacher or associate). The character is based on the man, and 
holds the general position familiar to us from Aristotle; but Plato 
has refocussed Cratylus’ views in a manner he thought suitable for 
bringing out consequences of which Cratylus himself may have 
been unaware. Such is the chartered freedom of Plato’s method 
of inquiry, and such its relevant but independent relation to 
history and biographic fact. 


2. What is Plato doing in that long etymological section? 

Plato permits his Socrates to disport himself in what seems 
a welter of wild etymologies, many of them inspired, as he 
tongue-in-cheekily informs us, by the example of the inflated 
soothsayer Euthyphro, with whom he has spent the morning. 
All recent interpreters known to me hold that there is to be found 
here, nevertheless, a nucleus of intended sense. Yet they differ 
widely as to its nature. 

One interpreter, Victor Goldschmidt, finds Plato’s chief pur- 
pose to be historical, the presenting of a mélange of the ideas of 
earlier thinkers, derived from Cratylus, who, Goldschmidt believes, 
had been Plato’s teacher. This Cratylus was an eclectic, but 
predominantly a neo-Heraclitean believer in absolute Flux; accord- 
ingly, this section amounts to a gigantic gathering of what earlier 
thinkers had said in real or fancied confirmation of the flowing 


11 For Shorey’s view, see What Plato Said, note on Soph. 242c, p. 593, 
and on Theaet. 152a, p. 573. Similarly G. C. Field, Plato and His Contem- 
poraries (Methuen: London, 1930), pp. 189-190; Allan, op. cit., p. 280; also 
Erich Haag, “Platos Kratylos,” Tiib. Beitr. z. Alt. Wiss., XIX (Stuttgart, 
1933), pp. 94-95. 

12 E. Weertz, “Plato und der Heraklitismus,” Philologus, Supplbd. 
XXIII, Heft 1 (1931), pp. 2-4 and passim. 
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philosophy. But since Cratylus had also held that names are, in 
some inscrutable cosmic fashion, the clues to the true natures of 
the things named, Plato’s résumé is cast in the mold of etymol- 
ogies, most of which testify to the importance and goodness of 
change and motion. The unremitting irony, the bantering tone, 
and the frequent hyperboles must be read as so many indications 
that Plato is rejecting his early teacher and transferring his alle- 
giance to Socrates. “ 

Of a quite different color is the interpretation of the German 
Platonist, Derbolav. To the eyes and ears of this critic, Plato’s 
etymologies have a direct and sensuous appeal. They are not really 
etymologies—Plato was not a modern philologist. Derbolav sees 
Plato here as an explorer of two levels of human speech: the plane 
of metaphor, live or dead, and, below and intertwined with it, the 
deeper level of associative-affective meanings. Thus Plato appears 


in the interesting role of pioneer in the phenomenological analysis 
of speech.“ 


Some elements of both these interpretations seem to me 
acceptable. With Goldschmidt we can recognize in Plato’s 


etymologies a recurrent interest in the ideas of earlier thinkers— 
among them the Pythagoreans and Anaxagoras, as well as the 
Heracliteans."" However extravagantly the themes are handled, 
the serious interest is at work."* Such a mixture of the grave and 
the gay is notoriously Platonic, and does not argue, as Gold- 
schmidt thinks, Plato’s unqualified dissent.”’ 

With Derbolav, we can agree that the depth-structure of 


18 V. Goldschmidt, Essai sur le “Cratyle”, Lib. Anc. H. Champion 
(Paris, 1940), pp. 90-96. 

%* Derbolav, Der Dialog Kratylos, pp. 30-32. 

1 Anaxagoras, Crat. 400a-b, 413c; Orphic-Pythagoreans, 400a (cf. Gor- 
gias 493a), 404e-406a; Heraclitus-Heracliteans, 396, 401b ff., and 411b- 
421c (all the Flux-etymologies). There may also be reference to Democ- 
ritus (the names of the gods analyzed as expressing human conceptions of 
them) at Crat. 40la ff., if we accept the thesis of K. Reinhardt in his 
“Hekataios von Abdera und Demokritos,” Hermes, XLVII (1912). 

16 Serious, too, are Plato’s philological interests, mentioned below 
(note 20). 

17 Nor can I follow Goldschmidt in seeing a primarily satirical aim 


in such passages as the derivation of “Hades,” Crat. 403a-404b (cf. below, 
text to n. 23). 
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language is exemplified in many of Plato’s etymologies; it 
should be to the pleasure of Mr. Ambiguity Empson to observe 
the many meanings teased out of the name Apollo—“Cleanser” 
or “Deliverer,” “Truth-teller,” ‘“Ever-darter,” “Harmonizer’— 
and the meanings found for anthropos, “man’—‘he who pon- 
ders what he has seen,” and for the hero—at once “Love-child” 
and “Questioner.” “ Depth-meanings exemplified, yes, but not, I 
think, marked off and expounded. In allowing himself to rejoice, 
and to James Joyce, as in these instances, Plato exploits the sub- 
terranean riches of language, in full awareness of their cognitive 
shortcomings.” But he has not taken the further step into seman- 
tic theory and explicitly distinguished between a hypothetical 
meaning, or meanings, originally built into the word by conscious 
thought, and the affective connotations of the word as currently 
employed. 


But further motives are at work. First, Plato was really 
interested, despite Derbolav’s denial, in the natural history of 
words. Thus we find him shrewdly noting dialectal differences, 
suggesting the importance of loan-words, and contrasting earlier 


and later verbal forms; * it is even true that some of his soberer 
etymologies have their defenders among present-day philol- 
ogists.” 

Second, a motive often overlooked, Plato the moralist did not 
scorn to find means of reenforcing his ethical arguments with 
non-cognitive coefficients. Thus in the Laws he often surrounds 
the word véuoc, “law,” with a reenforcing overtone of véuo, 
“musical strain,” suggesting the harmonizing of human life.” 
This procedure finds many parallels in the Cratylus, among them 
the handling of the name Hades, which he derives from «févat, 


S Crat. 405; 399b-c; 398c-d. 

‘® Compare the word-play at Rep. 509d, where Plato denies it any 
noetic value, with the etymology of “Uranus” at Crat. 396b-c. 

2° Loan-words, 410a; dialects, 398b, 407b; older forms, 398b, 410c, 
418b-c (the speech of women). Plato both acknowledges the operation 
of these influences and protests arbitrary appeal to them in assigning specif- 
ic derivations. 

21 L. Meridier, in the preface to his Budé edition of Crat., lists 20 seri- 
ous and successful or partially successful etymologies. 

22 Laws 700b, 722d, 734e, 799e. 
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“knowing,” and thus surrounds with an aura of attraction as a 
needed offset to the common fear of death.” 


Third, there is the motive which in my view is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the irony and jesting: the necessity of casting doubt 
on the supposed certainties of Euthyphro and his fellow etymol- 
ogists by showing how their method of inspirational conjecture 
can be used, like the reasonings of the eristics, to prove or dis- 
prove anything at will.* 


And finally, the etymological section contributes to the central 
aim of the dialogue, namely: to explore the relation of words to 
reality by demoting words to their merely human place, display- 
ing their character as “artifacts,” not “deofacts,” and thus warning 


the naive thinker against mistaking their accents for the voice 
of God.” 


3. How does Plato conceive language to be related to knowl- 
edge and reality? 


Let our point of departure be Richard Robinson's two recent 
discussions of the Cratylus.“ Robinson, maintaining in full 
strength his usual austere hermeneutic standards, denies flatly 
that the Cratylus is concerned with language as an organized 
whole, or contains any discussion of its relation to thought.” In 
the three words at my disposal, I can only suggest that Plato 
would seem to have extended his topic to include both, in passages 
(424e-425a, 434e) the significance of which Robinson has some- 
how dismissed; and that if Robinson fails to see the implications 


28 Crat. 403a-404b. Other moralizing derivations are those of “Apollo,” 
404d-406a, of “Pherephatta,” 404c-d and of 74 xaddv, 416b ff. 

24 That this is Plato’s conviction is shown by such comments as those 
at 409d, 414d-415a, 416a, 426a; by such a jesting, momentary etymology as 
that given for ‘vouz at 42la-b; and by the demonstration that contrary 
derivations may easily be suggested for the same word, 436e ff. 

** At 425d-e “Socrates’’ warns against the “appeal to Heaven” in lin- 
guistic inquiries, pointing out that the assumption that the gods made the 
first names leaves standing all the difficulties of deciding between the 
various contradictory implications of traditional language. 

** “A Criticism of Plato’s Cratylus,” Philosophical Review, XLV (1956), 
pp. 324-334; “The Theory of Names in Plato’s Cratylus,” Rev. Int. de Phil. 
(1955), pp. 221-236. 

27 See “A Criticism,” pp. 222-224, and 227. 
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of these passages, it may be because the reductive rigor of his 
method has eclipsed them.” 

Of the many other lively issues Robinson has raised, I can 
deal with but two. Plato’s theory of “names” he finds, on balance 
(and I agree), a conventionalism; though he adds (and I dis- 
agree) that Plato may have retained, along with his-convention- 
alism as to actual names, a belief in ideal, unique descriptive 
names for everything, subsisting somehow beyond our cognitive 
reach.” But conventionalist or not, Plato misconceived, Robinson 
tells us, the essential function of “names,” which is simply “to 
refer’; Plato conceived it as being “to describe,” and used the 
word ?7)wya and its cognates to express this notion.” I submit 
that this reading of Plato’s position is a consequence of inattention 
to the earlier-mentioned dialectical movement of the dialogue.” 
Only from the standpoint of the etymologies in Part II is the 
descriptive function conceived as essential. When the claims of 
convention are vindicated in Part III, description as the essential 
function of a word is replaced by reference, a transfer of meaning 
from mind to mind which may be accomplished by customary 
symbols, and the word 27,wz2 comes into its own.” 

I must now invite attention to a function of the name very 
briefly discussed in the Cratylus, but destined to be of great 
importance in the Phaedrus and the later dialogues: the name as 
a diacritical instrument for the categorizing of reality.” This con- 


28 The exacting conditions upon which alone Robinson is willing to 
accredit a given thinker with a given conception are temperately expounded 
in the opening pages of his book, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic (Ithaca, 1941), 
and more drastically applied in his treatment of the terminology of the 
Cratylus in “The Theory,” pp. 221-224. 

2° Robinson, “A Criticism,” p. 330. 

8° Ibid., p. 334. 

51 Robinson's neglect of this factor is frequent in both articles. E.g., in 
“The Theory,” pp. 231-232, he apparently does not see that the initial con- 
trast between vopos and gusts is reconciled in thoroughly Platonic fashion 
by the argument in Part I, esp. at 388e and 390e (by the partial rapproche- 
ment in meaning of the two terms). In consequence, he dismisses the plain 
statement of the antithesis at 384d as a mere verbal accident, as it were, 
and speaks of the error of Apelt, et al., in regarding the Cratylus as being 
concerned with the vouoc-overs antithesis. 

82 Crat. 434e-454a, and also, for the meaning, 433e. 

38 “An instrument for teaching and separating reality,” Crat. 388a-c; 
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ception may be illustrated by Cratylus 424d, where it is proposed 
to assign names to the classes of elements detected in things to be 
named, and by Timaeus 83c, where Plato speaks of the “many 
dissimilars” among which a discerning eye can detect “a common 
quality deserving of a name.” Names rightly assigned are instru- 
ments of logical articulation and hence of instruction; they may 
embody and transmit thought-categories which correspond to 
the objective structure of reality. 

Nor were Plato’s much criticized descriptive-evaluative terms 
without attachment to reality. In the Sophist, the Politicus, and 
elsewhere, Plato reasonably recommends appropriately com- 
pounded complex words for the separating and proper inter- 
weaving of the web of knowledge, though insisting that no great 
importance attaches to the particular way in which these words 
are put together.’ The attitude is not unlike the modern chemist’s 
rationale for packing information into the significant syllables of 
such terms as “paradichlorobenzene,” or the more every day con- 
venience of being able to distinguish a bicycle from a tricycle. 
Plato also, as we have seen, attached a value—perhaps excessive, 
but not ungrounded—to the moral and aesthetic implications of 
word-formations. 

But Plato never seriously proposed to combine his two verbal 
ideals, the imitative and the logico-pedagogic, to form, a la 
Leibniz, a Universal Language.” It is rather interesting to note, 
in Leibniz’ commentary on Locke’s Essay, how very close to the 
Platonic Cratylus are his remarks on the expressive values of the 
various letters. But [ must leave it to specialists to determine 
whether I am right in thinking that Leibniz had derived some 
part of his logical inspiration from Plato’s dialectical handling of 
words. 

In the final section of our dialogue, Plato makes clear what 
in the Theaetetus he develops at great length, namely, knowing is 
logically prior to naming, and both presuppose as their enabling 


cf. Phaedrus 263a-e. Diairesis, accompanied by the giving of names to the 
resulting subdivisions, is of course the stock procedure in the Sophist and 
Politicus. 

34 Soph. 267e, Polit. 261e. 

85 This possibility was extensively discussed by Benfey and others in 
the mid-nineteenth century, but is now a dead issue. 
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condition the existence of an unchanging component in the nature 
of the real.** Such knowing is independent of “naming” in the 
sense that names are secondary instruments of knowledge and not 
a primary source. Thus for Plato language is, as Friedlander has 
something with which, not from which, knowledge 


37 


well put it, 
accrues. 


4. What are the real or supposed relations between Plato and 
the programs of various contemporary theorists of language? 

The range of these relations is very great. There are, to begin 
with, those critics, like Bertrand Russell,” followed by Weldon,” 
who employ Plato as a convenient scapegoat for the sins of tradi- 
tional philosophy. Specifically, they regard him as the dupe of 
language, his cardinal errors in metaphysics the consequences of a 
logolatry that accords absolute sovereignty to the vocabulary and 
syntax of natural language. It is difficult to suppose that such a 
belief was prompted by a careful reading of our dialogue, or that 
it has considered the many passages (such as Charmides 163d, 
Republic 454a) in which the ontological pretensions of individual 
words are denied recognition. 

At the other pole, among those who claim Plato as their own 
intellectual ancestor may be mentioned Hénigswald’s pupil, Ilse 
Abramezyk, and the late Professor Urban. Miss Abramezyk builds 
her interpretation of the Cratylus upon the activity of the ideal 
name-giver of Part I; her neo-Kantian gaze discerns in him Plato’s 
symbol for the partitioning of Being by rational speech—which is 
nothing less than the determination of Reality by Mind. But, as 
others have pointed out, one can interpret the Cratylus in this 
way only at the cost of ignoring the all-important qualifications 
and extensions of doctrine which are introduced in Part III.“ 

As to Urban, his preconception of Plato the idealist and ipso 
facto defender of language against the disintegrating Sophistic 


86 Crat. 439d; Theaet. 183a. 

87 Friedlander, apud K. Biichner, Platon’s Kratylos u. d. moderne 
Sprachphilosophie, N. deutsche Forsch., LXXXV (Berlin, 1936), p. 24. 

38 History of Western Philosophy (1945), pp. 127, 129. 

3® T. D. Weldon, The Vocabulary of Politics, Penguin (London, 1953), 
pp. 11-12. 

4° See the exposition and critique in Biichner, op. cit., pp. 27-34. 
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attack has led him to commit a similar error, finding in Part I of 
the Cratylus the central significance of the dialogue and a con- 
firmation of his own great probandum, the mutually sustaining 
relations of language and reality.“ 

On more substantial grounds Derbolav has found in Plato an 
important contributor to the progress of what, for him, is the 
central task of philosophy, the critique of ordinary language. 
Derbolay is not blinded by partisanship to what for him is Plato’s 
capital error, the belief, expressed in the Cratylus, that it is pos- 
sible to appeal beyond language to an external reality.“ But like 
the others mentioned, he has assimilated Plato importantly to his 
own standpoint,” and this, as his foreword explains, on principle, 
as a means of deepened philosophical “appropriation.” “ 

Finally, a word re Gilbert Ryle. Here is an essentially anti- 
Platonic thinker who has nevertheless done considerable justice to 
Plato’s handling of language. Ryle does not address himself to 
the Cratylus, but his two articles on the Parmenides, Theaetetus, 
and Sophist“” comprise a fine appreciation of the integrity and 
intelligence with which Plato sought to separate word from 
thought, as he felt his way toward those distinctions among types 
of words, formal and material, upon which modern logic builds. 
But under the impetus of his own philosophical convictions, Ryle 
has I think gone further than a responsible interpreter should in 
his handling of Theaetetus 201e-fin. Here Ryle would have us 
believe that the author of the Theory of Forms is asserting that 
no simple nameables are knowable, but only ‘propositionally 
expressed truths, and thus that Plato (perhaps unwittingly) is 
sponsoring by implication the view that one cannot know a Form 
(e.g., justice, equality). Even so, Ryle has not taken the further 
and, to my mind, wholly inadmissible step taken by Cross—that 
of reducing Platonic forms, as conceived in the Theaetetus, to the 


“1 W.M. Urban, Language and Reality (London, 1939), p. 24, 
pp. 52-53. 

*2 Derbolav, Der Dialog Kratylos, e.g., pp. 83-84. 

** E.g., in his view of Plato as speech-phenomenologist (see above, 
note 14); in finding near-Kantian idealism in the Phaedo, ibid., pp. 59-60. 

“ Ibid., p. 18; also in his Erkenntnis u. Entscheidung (Wien, 1954), 
pp. 14, 18. 

** “Plato’s Parmenides,” (1) and (II). Mind, XLVIII (1939). 
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status of purely formal terms, consciously recognized by Plato as 
being incapable of any ontological or epistemological duty beyond 
answering to their names in a tautological roll-call.“* 


* 
*** 


If now I may append a “Haec fabula docet,” it might be this 
double maxim. The significance and value of a Platonic dialogue 
must be sought not alone in the light of history and the patient 
comparison of Platonic texts, but also with the aid of the most 
critical philosophical techniques at the disposal of the contem- 
porary interpreter; or, in fewer words, to sweep an old floor, use 
a new broom. But the converse is no less true: we must not 
override history on the broomstick of speculative attribution, nor 
subtly confirm our own latest conclusions by associating them 
with a venerable name. 

University of Maine. 


*6 R.C. Cross, “Logos and Forms in Plato,” Mind, LXIII (1954). 





THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF REICHENBACH’S EPISTEMOLOGY 


MILIC CAPEK 


1. From Kant to the Biological Theory of Knowledge. 


As late as in 1917 Reichenbach was still nearly an orthodox 
Kantian;* three years later in his book Relativitiétstheorie und 
Erkenntnis Apriori he resolutely rejected, or at least profoundly 
modified Kantian apriorism. What happened in the interval 
between 1917 and 1920 is not difficult to guess: the spectacular 
confirmation of the general theory of relativity in May 1919, when 
Einstein’s prediction of the curvature of the light rays in the 
gravitational field of the sun was fully confirmed, attracted the 
attention not only of physicists and philosophers but of the 
general public as well. The theory of relativity was, using Gaston 
Bachelard’s expression, “born of an_ epistemological shock” * 
experienced when various experiments showed the impossibility 
of detecting any influence of the motion of the earth on the pro- 
pagation of light. But “an epistemological shock” caused by 
experimental confirmations of the same theory was no less severe, 
especially among Kantian and neo-Kantian philosophers who were 
so profouncly imbued with the ideas of the Newtonian physics. 
It is then hardly surprising that Reichenbach’s philosophical 
orientation was radically changed by the impact of the relativity 
theory. 

It is generally agreed that Kant’s first Critique was merely a 
codification of the Newtonian physics. Kant not only had no 
doubt about the principles of classical mechanics, but he even tried 


‘ In his doctoral thesis “Der Begriff der Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir die 
mathematische Darstellung der Wirklichkeit,” Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie 
und philosophische Kritik, Bd. 161, 162, 163 (1916-1917). Hereafter re- 
ferred to as BW. 

2 Gaston Bachelard, “The Philosophic Dialectic of the Concepts of 
Relativity,” in Albert Einstein: Philosopher and Scientist, ed. P. Schilpp, 
p. 566. 
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to prove that no other principles of physics are possible. According 
to the principles of his epistemology, no matter how much the 
“material” of experience may increase, its form will remain forever 
the same, since it is determined by the fixed and static character of 
the perceiving subject. More concretely: it is inconceivable that in 
some distant future facts will be discovered which would con- 
tradict the Euclidian character of space, the principle of the con- 
stancy of material substance, the principle of spatio-temporal 
continuity of all changes, or the principle of strict causality. Why 
this alleged impossibility? Kant’s answer was simple: because 
the principles just mentioned are not empirical generalizations; 
they do not stem from experience at all. On the contrary, they 
precede experience because they make every experience possible; 
or, in Kant’s jargon, they are transcendental conditions of experi- 
ence. They belong to the innate structure of the epistemological 
subject, and it is due to their action that the structured and 
organized perception arises. It is true—and Reichenbach did not 
fail to notice it—that Kant hypothetically considered the possibility 
of beings endowed with a different cognitive apparatus. This, 
according to Reichenbach, would imply the possibility of some 
cognitive forms intermediate (in the evolutionary sense) between 
such hypothetical beings and human beings.’ But this evolutionist 
interpretation of Kant is very questionable; the fact that this was 
done by Helmholtz should not blind us to the fact that it is com- 
pletely foreign to the whole spirit of the Kantian philosophy. 
Evolution and change in general were regarded by Kant as 
legitimate concepts only within our sensory and introspective 
experience; from the transcendent realm of “things-in-themselves” 
(to which the transcendental Ego belongs) they were completely 
excluded. This view was a natural and inevitable consequence of 
the Kantian claim that time is merely a form of our perception, 
whether external or internal; hence the timelessness of the tran- 
scendental Ego and the utter impossibility of any kind of evolution 
in our cognitive faculties. 

Kant’s implicit prophecy about the definitive and final 
character of the classical picture of the world was not fulfilled. 


8 Relativitditstheorie und Erkenntnis Apriori, pp. 53 f. Hereafter 
referred to as REA. 
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The relativity theory and, even more recently, the theory of quanta 
and wave-mechanics were severe shocks to all those who shared 
with him the belief in the immutability of human intellect. Not 
only are other geometries than that of Euclid logically possible, 
but one of them probably represents a more economical description 
of the real physical space than the classical geometry. Mass is 
not constant any longer and, although the law of conservation of 
mass is formally saved by attributing mass to every form of 
energy, it is evident that the classical—and allegedly a priori—con- 
cept of material substance is transformed now beyond recognition. 
Even when mass is replaced in its function of substance by energy, 
nothing is ultimately gained, as, according to Heisenberg’s prin- 
ciple, it is meaningless to speak about the exact values of energy 
on the microphysical level. Even the principle of mathematical 
continuity of all changes and the classical principle of causality 
are now questioned in the light of new discoveries. Although in 
1920 the full extent of the revolutionary changes in physics was 
not yet apparent, Reichenbach grasped the full significance of the 
changes already known and drew one important epistemological 
conclusion from this knowledge: there is no a priori structure 
of human intelligence which is eternally changeless and forever 
independent of experience. Kant’s claim that there are a priori 
principles of knowledge is, according to Reichenbach, only a 
sanctification of human common sense (“Heiligsprechung des 
gesunden Menschenverstandes” *)—which is an extremely un- 
reliable guide in both science and epistemology. 

Yet, the classical Newton-Kantian principles still retain 
their validity in our daily experience. Space is very nearly Euclidian 
not only on the terrestrial scale, but even within the limits of the 
solar system; classical mechanics is valid for velocities small in 
comparison with the velocity of light; the quantic and micro- 
physical indeterminacy practically disappears on the macroscopic 
scale. In other words, the classical concepts have a limited sphere 
of validity within the world of middle dimensions; but beyond 
these limits their applicability does not exist. This does not mean 
that there is a sharp discontinuity between the world of our daily 


* REA, p. 70. 
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experience and the physical realm beyond these limits; on the 
contrary classical mechanics, which holds for the world of the 
middle dimensions, is a limit-case of both the relativistic mechan- 
ics and the wave-mechanics; similarly, the geometry of Euclid 
is a limit-case of the Riemannian geometry when the spatial 
regions are small enough in comparison to the cosmic space. From 
the world of our daily experience we pass over to the world of 
quanta or to the Riemannian universe by “the principle of con- 
tinuous extension.” ° All this was clearly, stated by Reichenbach 
only one decade after his criticism of Kant. At that time it was 
already clear that not only our classical picture of the large-scale 
universe had to be modified in the sense indicated by Einstein, 
but also that our model of the microcosmos should be radically 


revised under the impact of the quantum theory and wave- 
mechanics: 


In the large-scale world, where we investigated the doctrine of time 
and space, we found this idea realized in the passage from Euclidian 
geometry to the much more complicated conceptions of non-Euclidian 
geometry; and in the small-scale world we saw it exemplified in that 
renunciation of the old concepts of substance and rigorous law which 
the comprehension of the elementary structure of matter requires. 
The idea that the general concepts of space, time, substance and 
causality, which have been borrowed from the middle-sized world, 
should have unlimited validity for the extensive fields of large-scale 
and small-scale phenomena must be regarded as the last consequence 
of the metaphysical picture of the world, which has been overcome 
for the first time by physics of our generation. ° 


It is not entirely clear what Reichenbach means here by “the 
metaphysical picture of the world.” If he means by it the classical 
mechanistic picture of the universe which was an extrapolation 
of our naive sensory perception of ordinary solid bodies, then he 
is undoubtedly correct. But then he should have specified that 
what was discredited by modern physics was a simple-minded, 
materialistic or mechanistic metaphysics rather than metaphysics 
in general. But this anti-metaphysical effusion apart, the quoted 
passage is certainly a correct characterization of the present 
epistemological situation in physics. A large amount of philo- 


® AC, p. 288. 
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sophical confusion stems, in my opinion, from the fact that Reichen- 
bach’s epistemological diagnosis is still not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. The opposition to this diagnosis comes from two different 
sources: first, from the dogmatic, materialistic metaphysics 
to which we referred above; then also from classical rationalism 
of the Kantian or neo-Kantian type. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
they both agree on the essential homogeneity of nature, of physical 
reality, though on different epistemological grounds. Nature is 
one, according to Democritus, Lucretius, Lamettrie, and Biichner. 
In their view, the universe is made of solid bodies of different sizes 
and as the difference between atoms, billiard balls, and celestial 
bodies is that of dimensions only, the impenetrability and inertia 
of matter as well as the mechanical laws of impact are the same, 
no matter what the scale of magnitude. The idea that physical 
reality is made of heterogeneous strata is altogether foreign to 
classical science as well as to the metaphysics which grew out of 
it. But Kant and rationalism in general stressed the unity of 
nature with an equal vigour, though on a different ground: 
nature is one in the Newtonian and Euclidian sense in virtue of 
the unity of the human cognitive apparatus which organizes the 
sensory material always into the same spatio-temporal pattern. 
Reichenbach’s polemic is mainly directed against “the rigid 
apriorism” (“starre apriorism” ') of Kant, but he does not hesitate 
to attack, and to a certain extent even to ridicule, an almost 
religious and emotional attachment with which some mechan- 
istically minded scientists adhere to the classical principle of 
causality.” Reichenbach remained convinced that the indeterm- 
inacy of the microphysical events is not due to mere technical 
limitations of our observational procedures but is one of the basic 
and constitutive features of reality. 

With this clear formulation of the belief that the classical 
forms of thought apply only to the world of middle dimensions, 
Reichenbach’s epistemology acquired the final shape to which 
its author adhered until the end of his life. His last books do not 


7 REA, p. 68. 

® Ziele und Wege der heutigen Naturwissenschaft (1931), pp. 30-31. 
Hereafter referred to as ZW. Reichenbach expressed his first doubts about 
the universal validity of the principle of causality in REA, p. 77. 
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show any significant change in this respect. In his Philosophical’ 
Foundations of Quantum Mechanics, published in 1948, the same 
epistemological principle is adhered to, though it is exhibited 
from a different angle, and some of its consequences, previously 
not explicitly mentioned, are stated. The basic principle remains 
the same: the applicability of the classical modes of thought is 
restricted to the world of middle dimensions, and any attempt at 
applying them to the microphysical “inter-phenomena” leads to 
“causal anomalies.” To such causal anomalies lead both the 
corpuscular language and the wave-language; both are based on 
concepts borrowed from the world of our daily experience. The 
resulting “causal anomalies” *. are thus nothing but the result of 
the inapplicability of these concepts to the microphysical zone 
situated below the lower boundaries of the zone of middle dimen- 
sions. It is evident that the basic idea remains the same as that 
expounded in Atom und Kosmos nearly two decades before: the 
existence of the heterogeneous strata of reality; the impossibility 
of extending automatically our inherited modes of thought out- 
side of the zone to which they were originally adjusted; the neces- 
sity by “the principle of continuous extension” to broaden our 
classical forms of thought in order to make them more flezible 
instruments for dealing adequately with the enormously widened 
experience of contemporary physics. 

The reason why the usefulness of the classical modes of 
thought is restricted to the zone of middle dimensions is nowhere 
stated by Reichenbach explicitly; but from brief and sketchy 
remarks occurring in his Ziele und Wege der heutigen Naturphi- 
losophie (1931), as well as Rise of Scientific Philosophy (1951), 
it is clear that his views in this regard were fairly close to the 
biological theory of knowledge which, under the impact of the 
evolution theory, gained ground among some philosophers of the 
recent past. For several reasons Reichenbach remained unaware 
of this affinity. First, his interest in the history of ideas was very 
limited. Of this he was not only aware but even proud; once he 
wrote that originality of thought is almost incompatible with 


® Philosophic Foundations of Quantum Mechanics, pp. 26, 34, 160. 
Hereafter referred to as PFQM. 
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historical scholarship." This lack of interest, bordering on con- 
tempt, extended not only to the past systems of thought but also 
to contemporary or almost contemporary philosophers—with the 
single exception of the Vienna circle. This distrust of philosophy 
was only strengthened by his great disappointment in Kant’s 
apriorism; the disappointment was all the more severe because 
of his early allegiance to Kant’s philosophy. Finally, the only 
recent, biologically oriented philosophy with which he was 
acquainted, was the philosophy of John Dewey. From his critical 
analysis of Dewey’s thought in 1939 it is clear how much he dis- 
agreed with him. The biological approach to the problems of 
knowledge did not prevent Dewey from defending his own version 
of naive realism under the name of “immediate empiricism.” 
Nothing was more unacceptable to Reichenbach than “the pos- 
tulate of immediate empiricism,” according to which “things are 
what they are experienced as.” It would be beyond the scope of 
this article to analyze in detail this controversy between Reichen- 
bach, who refused to accept sensory perception at its face value, 
and Dewey, who asserted in a neorealistic fashion the objectivity 
of secondary and even tertiary quajities. It was difficult, not only 
for Reichenbach but for everybody who took modern physics 
seriously, to agree with Dewey that “things are what they are 
experienced as” "' in the case of sensory illusions or to believe that 
the emotional quality of fearsomeness of a sound is really in the 
objective situation and not in the perceiving subject.” 


10 ZW, p. 13. 

™ John Dewey, “The Postulate of Immediate Empiricism,” Journal of 
Philosophy, If (1905), No. 15. This principle was upheld by Dewey 
throughout his life. It was reasserted in his Experience and Nature (1925) 
and defended against Reichenbach in 1939 (in The Philosophy of John 
Dewey, ed. P. Schilpp), pp. 157-192; 534-543. 

12 In the quoted article Dewey explicitly insists on the objectivity of 
the emotional qualities : “Empirically, that noise is fearsome; it really is, 
not merely phenomenally or subjectively so” (p. 393). To Reichenbach’s 
question whether a stick immersed in water really is broken, Dewey 
answered that at least the light rays are broken; but in saying this, he 
really departed from his postulate of immediate empiricism, according to 
which “things are what they are experienced as.” For in the perception 
of an immersed stick, the deflection of light rays is inferred, never im- 
mediately disclosed! What in the immediacy of perception is presented as 
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But John Dewey was not the only thinker with a biological 
orientation. There are several others whose epistemology is in 
several respects close to the implicit meaning of Reichenbach’s 
theory of knowledge. Before investigating these affinities, it is 
first necessary to characterize briefly the leading idea of Reichen- 
bach’s epistemology. It may be stated as follows: the classical— 
that is, Newton-Euclidian—form of the human intellect is a sys- 
tem of intellectual habits acquired in a process of evolutionary 
adjustment to a limited segment of reality. This limited segment 
of reality, situated between the macrocosmos and microcosmos, 
is called by Reichenbach “the world of the middle dimension;” its 
core is the world of our daily experience. Thus it is evolutionary 
adaptation which accounts for the triumphs of classical science 
in the zone of the middle dimensions, and it is the lack of this 
adaptation which explains its failure outside of this zone. It is 
thus understandable that Reichenbach could not accept the Kan- 
tian belief in the immutability of human reason. What Kant 
regarded as a timeless, a priori structure is, according to Reichen- 
bach, merely a certain evolutionary form which, under the pres- 
sure of new experience, has to be replaced by a new one. The 
classical structure of human intellect is a priori only in a very 
restricted and non-Kantian sense, defined in the second half of 
the last century by Herbert Spencer: though it is a priori for an 
individual, it is a posteriori for the whole species.’* The feeling 
of familiarity with which the propositions of Euclidian geometry 
as well as of classical mechanics impose themselves on our mind 
results from the ancestral experience of countless generations by 
which certain unbreakable associations were formed. Thus the 
experience of the whole species is, so to speak, condensed in the 
present structure of the human mind, or, using a more natural- 
istic language, of the human brain. Such was the view of Spencer, 
Hippolyte Taine, and, more recently, of Henri Poincaré. 


broken is the stick and not the rays of light. (The Philosophy of John 
Dewey, p. 171, 574). 

18 The Principles of Psychology, Il, Ch. XIV, p. 195. 

‘* Tbid., II, pp. 428-430. Also First Principles, where the inconceiv- 
ability of the opposite is regarded as a reliable criterion for the axiomatic 
character of the laws of conservation of matter and energy (Chapters IV to 
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But here the similarity between the classical biological theory 
of knowledge and that of Reichenbach ends. The essential differ- 
ence between them is that, according to the classical theory, the 
evolutionary process of adjustment of the cognitive forms to 
objective reality is completed; in other words, the present struc- 
ture of human intellect reflects adequately and without essential 
distortion the general structure of reality. According to Reichen- 
bach, this adjustment is only partial; the classical modes of 
thought are adjusted only to the “mesocosmos,” that is, the realm 
of the middle dimensions. In order to grasp the significance of 
this contrast in all its concrete implications, a brief and sketchy 
outline of the classical theory is necessary. The clearest exposition 
of this theory may be found in Herbert Spencer’s Principles of 
Psychology, since Spencer possessed the rare combination of a 
thorough knowledge of the science of his time and a capacity for 
clear and orderly exposition.” 

Spencer anticipated pragmatism and instrumentalism in show- 
ing that the original function of knowledge was purely utilitarian 
and practical: it was a weapon in the struggle for life. Better 
knowledge meant a better chance for survival. In the majority 
of animals “knowledge” is synonymous with sensory perception. 
It may be observed that in the ascending hierarchy of organic 
beings the field of perception was gradually widened as the sense 
organs gradually grew in their complexity and responsiveness to 
an increasing number of external conditions. The environment 
to which the organism became adjusted was gradually made wider 
and wider; at the same time, with the appearance of memory and 
imagination—that is with the possibility of preservation and 
rearrangement of the traces of the past impressions (if we 
accept the language of Spencer’s physiologically oriented psychol- 
ogy), animals ceased to live in a narrow present moment 
and were able to retain the influences of past events and 
even to anticipate some future situations. In order words, the 


VI of Part Il). See also H. Taine, De l’intelligence, Il, p. 456; and H. Poin- 
caré, Science et Méthode, p. 120. 

48 Spencer expounded his epistemology in his Principles of Psychology, 
I, Pt. Il] (“General Synthesis”). 
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area to which the organism became adapted was not only wider in 
space—but in time as well. 

This adaptational evolution culminates in man. The field of 
human perception is, in general, incomparably wider than that 
of animals, since it is artificially extended by ingenious devices 
such as the telescope, microscope, spectroscope, seismograph, etc., 
by which the natural limitations of the human senses are over- 
come. Thus the spatial limits of the human sensory field are 
pushed far beyond our earthly and even planetary surroundings. 
But even more significant is the extent to which man, by means 
of his imagination and reasoning, transcends the narrow confines 
of his present moment. By his ability to reconstruct past situa- 
tions, not only human and earthly history but even the cosmical 
past is opened to his imaginative insight. By means of his 
inductive generalizations he is able to anticipate important aspects 
of the future. It is hardly surprising, then, that Spencer and his 
contemporaries, dazed as they were by the spectacular successes 
of astronomy and cosmogony, naturally assumed that the wide 
segment of the spatio-temporal reality to which human intellect 


is adjusted is practically co-extensive with the whole objective 
reality; this means that the process of adjustment came to a 
natural end in the species of homo sapiens, or, more specifically, 
in the mind of a positivist philosopher of the last century. 


. This silent assumption of Spencer’s is common to all posi- 
tivists of the last century and to many of their contemporary 
descendants. It is true that Spencer’s theory of knowledge, like 
all other positivistic epistemologies of his time, was outwardly 
very modest and verbally agnostic. He repeatedly stressed his 
exclusive interest in phenomena and relations between phenomena, 
while insisting again and again on the impossibility of knowing 
“Ultimate Reality” or the “Unknowable.” Metaphysics was for- 
bidden by him as strictly as by his twentieth century descendants, 
at least in words. But underlying this purely verbal agnosticism 
was an almost unlimited confidence in the adequacy of the classical 
modes of thought, the confidence which was so characteristic of 
the nineteenth century science. For Spencer, the alleged fact that 
human intelligence is a final product of the evolutionary process 
was a sure guarantee of the objective validity of human knowledge. 
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This meant concretely the belief in the applicability of the clas- 
sical, i.e., Euclid-Newtonian, modes of thought to the universe 
in its whole spatio-temporal extent. The characteristic belief of 
the last century in “the unity of nature in space and time” was 
merely another expression of the same basic conviction. Nature 
seemed then perfectly transparent. Everywhere there is the same 
matter and the same space, no matter in what direction or how 
far from our earthly habitat we look; the telescope and spectro- 
scope were continuously confirming Giordano Bruno’s mag- 
nificent vision of the infinite and homogeneous universe. The 
same homogeneity existed on the microscopic scale; the para- 
doxical world of electrons and photons still lay hidden beyond the 
reach of experimental detection. Finally, the same homogeneity 
was to be found in time; the past reconstructed from the present 
features of the universe as well as the past directly seen in the 
form of the distant galaxies, seemed to indicate that the universe 
is an eternally functioning mechanism, cyclically moving “from 
nebula to nebula” and exhibiting unchanging laws in a rich variety 
of successive patterns. 

This claim, that nineteenth century science possessed a final 
and definitive picture of the universe, was made by the majority 
of the last-century scientists and especially loudly and explicitly 
by such materialists as Biichner and Haeckel. But this claim, 
though strangely contrasting with the verbal agnosticism and the 
phenomenalistic language of the positivists, was nevertheless 
implicitly present also in their thought. The case of Herbert 
Spencer’s mechanistic monism, thinly disguised by the agnostic 
terms and pantheistic effusions about the “Unknowable,” is fairly 
representative of the last century positivism. Thus by a curious 
detour evolutionary positivism arrives at the same conclusion as 
the rationalism of Kant. For Kant any future departure from the 
Euclid-Newtonian picture of the universe was logically excluded 
by his assumption about the rigid and timeless character of the 
human cognitive apparatus. For Spencer and evolutionary posi- 
tivists no significant change in the cognitive functions can ever 
occur for the simple reason that the present structure of human 
intellect represents a final adaptation to an allegedly “unknowable 
reality.” Any important modification of the basic categories of 
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human thought would represent, according to Spencer, a step 
backwards, an epistemological retrogression. Thus the idea of 
the absence of evolution in Kant leads to the same dogmatic con- 
clusion as the idea of the already completed evolution in evo- 
lutionary empiricism. 

Such dogmatism is now untenable. The world of physical 
experience is much less transparent than Kant and Spencer be- 
lieved. Using the Kantian terminology, we may say that the 
“empirical material” enormously increased since the end of the 
last century. But, contrary to previous expectations, it does not 
fit the a priori framework of the Kantian forms and categories nor 
the alleged “first principles” of Spencer; the allegedly timeless 
framework fits only the realm of the middle dimensions, while 
outside this realm its usefulness is very restricted. Thus it is 
impossible today to uphold the basic assumption of Spencer’s 
positivism according to which the intellectual forms embodied in 
nineteenth century science are adjusted to the whole of reality. 
But the biological theory of knowledge does not stand or fall 
with one of its particular historical forms. It may be divorced 
from the specific form given to it by Spencer and, contrary to a 
wide-spread prejudice, it is not necessarily tied up with the 
mechanistic interpretation of evolution. Its essential idea is that 
the cognitive functions of mind are not static entities, but that 
they are subject to evolution; it is. by no means necessary that this 
evolutionary process be ruled by the laws of the last century 
physics. William James, Henri Bergson, and pragmatists in 
general retained this theory without becoming mechanistic 
monists. It would be beyond the scope of this article to discuss 
the main differences between the philosophy of “creative evolu- 
tion” of Bergson and James and the “false evolutionism” of 
Spencer.” For our present purpose it is sufficient to stress one dif- 
ference only: while the adaptative process of human intelligence is 
completed, according to Spencer, Taine, Mach, Avenarius and 
other positivists, it is not so according to the process philosophy. 
As early as 1878 James wrote a penetrating analysis of Spencer’s 
epistemology in which he pointed out that even the humblest 


16 The term applied by Bergson to Spencer's evolutionism in Creative 
Evolution, Ch. IV. 
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sensation is not as passive as Spencer seemed to suggest. Instead 
of being a passive photographic replica of the physical reality, it 
has a selective character by virtue of which certain external stimuli 
are registered, others ignored.” Our eye does not perceive all 
wave-lengths of the electromagnetic vibrations; our ear does not 
register the ultrasonic waves; scents which we perceive are only 
a very small portion of those perceived by other animals. On the’ 
whole the zone of the physical reality not perceived by senses is 
at the same time a zone not possessing biological importance for 
the organism in question. In this precisely consists the signifi- 
cance of the threshold of sensation: the external stimuli are per- 
ceived only when they reach certain intensity. While they remain 
below that intensity they do not affect significantly even the 
special sensitive parts of the organism, i.e., the “sense organs,” and 
the corresponding sensation does not arise. What does not affect 
the organism is biologically irrelevant and is not perceived; in 
this sense, to perceive means to eliminate the features practically 
unimportant. For this reason the world of microphysics lay, 
until the beginning of this century, below the threshold of our 
sensory perception. 


Today only an artificial extension of our sensory field by 
means of ingenious technical devices brings human beings into 
contact with the subatomic events. This contact is very indirect 
and radically different from ordinary perception. We never per- 
ceive electrons or other microphysical entities directly; the only 
thing that we do perceive is their macroscopic effect, from which 
we infer their existence. Thus we perceive directly only tiny 
sparks on the fluorescent screen of the spinthariscope, and we 
interpret them as impacts of the particles emitted by some radio- 
active substance; what we perceive directly in Wilson’s chamber 
are luminous streaks formed by the illuminated drops of condensed 
vapour, but we interpret these streaks as the traces of the 
alpha-particles which have passed through. But although we 
still use the corpuscular language when we speak about these 


17 W. James, “Remarks on Spencer's Definition of Mind as Corre- 
spondence,” Journal of Speculative Philosophy, IX, pp. 1-18. Reprinted in 
Collected Essays and Reviews (1920). 
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inferred microphysical entities, we know today that such lan- 
guage is thoroughly inadequate for describing all their properties. 
Whence this inadequacy? It seems to me that only the biological 
theory of knowledge, reformulated by Bergson and pragmatism 
and implicitly present in Reichenbach’s writings, supplies a satis- 
factory answer: our imaginative and linguistic habits, which have 
been shaped for geological periods by the pressure of our macro- 
scopic environment, simply fail outside the area to which they 
were originally adjusted. It would be a miracle as well as an 
absurd lack of biological economy if it were otherwise, i.e., if our 
mental structure were adjusted to the events which never entered 
our sensory perception. All incoherencies, contradictions, and 
“causal anomalies” which constitute the present crisis in physics 
are merely symptoms of the inadequacy of our inherited modes of 
thought, when they are illegitimately extrapolated beyond the 
domain of their original application. Thus the biological theory 
of knowledge accounts both for the triumphs of classical physics 
within the realm of the middle dimensions and for its failure out- 
side of that realm. 


Kant’s phrase “reason prescribes its laws to nature” may be 
accepted only with the following qualifications: first, we have to 
realize that if reason finds its structure in nature it is only because 
nature imposed its own structure on the human mind. In this 
respect Spencer was right; but he was wrong in his dogmatic 
(though in the last century very natural) assumption, according 
to which the whole order of nature produced its accurate replica 
in the Newton-Euclidian form of human reason. Today it is 
evident that only the biologically important zone of the middle 
dimensions is with a great degree of approximation mirrored in 
the classical Newton-Euclidian form of human intellect. This form 
of intellect, which Kant confused with rationality in general, pre- 
scribes its laws only to a limited portion of reality. This is 
epistemologically the most significant implication of modern 
physics, formulated correctly by Reichenbach and anticipated by 
the pragmatically reformulated biological theory of knowledge. 
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2. Reichenbach’s residual Kantianism. 


Although the development of Reichenbach’s epistemology 
may be characterized as a steady movement away from Kant, the 
traces of the Kantian influence never completely disappeared from 
uis thought. We have seen that as early as 1920 Reichenbach 
definitely rejected the basic Kantian assumption about the static 
nature of human cognitive functions and thus began to move in 
the direction of the biological theory of knowledge. Yet, in the 
concluding part of his book Relativitétstheorie und Erkenntnis 
Apriori Reichenbach still speaks about “the unsurpassed great- 
ness” of Kant’s philosophy, and even thirty years later he still 
thinks that Kant is the last philosopher worth studying.” This 
was something more than a persistence of a youthful respect for 
his early master; it was a genuine adherence to certain aspects of 
Kantianism. For instance, in the book mentioned above he dis- 
tinguishes two meanings of the term a priori in Kant’s philosophy: 
a) universally valid, and b) constituting the concept of object 
(“Gegenstandbegriff konstituierend”). While he rejects the first 
meaning for the reasons already mentioned, he retains the 
second.’ However, for Kant the meanings were inseparable, or, 
more specifically, the first meaning depended on the second. 
Our knowledge is universally valid precisely because the object 
of knowledge, instead of being imposed from the outside, 
is constructed conceptually in the mind. This was the meaning 
of Kant’s answer to Hume: the causal relation, instead of being 
abstracted from experience, is imposed on it by the never chang- 
ing category of the epistemological subject. Thus in Kant the 
terms “universally valid” and “Gegenstandkonstituierend” are 
bound together. Reichenbach, in giving up the immutability of 
the epistemological subject, had to give up the universal validity 
of classical modes of thought and thus he freed himself from the 
inflexibility of the Kantian epistemology and its virtual hostility 
toward the trends of recent physics. 


But Reichenbach still retained the second meaning of a priori 
(“Gegenstandkonstituierend”), and this had a decisive influence 


18 The Rise of Scientific Philosophy, pp. 121-122. Hereafter to be 
referred to as RSP. See also REA, p. 107. 
’* REA, pp. 46-47. 
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on his epistemology. In the concluding part of his book about 
relativity and apriorism he summarized his attitude in the follow- 
ing words: “A priori means: before knowledge, but not: valid 
independent of experience.” But if it is so, why keep the term 
“a priori” at all? Reichenbach claims that even if we reject the 
Kantian analysis of knowledge, it cannot be denied that experience 
contains rational elements. But as he has already stated that “the 
fact that a priori elements exist does not mean that they are static 
and independent of experience,” one wonders why Reichenbach 
still uses the term with such misleading associations. For, 
according to usual definition, “a priori” means “independent of 
experience” while everything which depends on experience is called 
“a posteriori.” Nobody can forbid Reichenbach to define the 
term a priori in a new way and to claim thai the so-called rational 
and a priori elements in our experience are ir truth empirical and 
a posteriori; but such use of the words is certainly misleading, 
and their puzzling effect is only increased when Reichenbach con- 
tinues to set up his redefined term in opposition to the empirical 
elements. Had he been acquainted with Spencer’s thought, he 
could have used his clarifying statement that what is a priori for 
an individual is still a posteriori for the whole human species. 
This was undoubtedly the implicit meaning of Reichenbach’s own 
view, but his language does not have the clarity and explicitness 
of the great English positivistic thinker. But as there is no doubt 
that Spencer’s epistemology is ultimately empiricist—because in 
his view all knowledge is ultimately a posteriori—so there is none 
regarding Reichenbach’s own theory of knowledge. By accepting 
the biological theory of knowledge, Reichenbach had to accept its 
inevitable consequence: what we call “reason” is merely a dis- 
guised form of experience, i.e., “a priori” exists only in the onto- 
genetic, not in the phylogenetic sense. 

Yet, Reichenbach’s use of the word “a priori” was based on 
something more than semantic inertia. Though rejecting the 
Kantian idea of the static character of the epistemological subject 
and its cognitive functions, he retained another Kantian presuppo- 
sition in its entirety: the distinction between the form and the 
content (Stoff) of cognition. Perception, according to Reichen- 
bach, does not furnish the object but merely the material (Stoff) 
of which the object is constructed. 
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Die Anschauung ist die Form, in der die Wahrnehmung den Stoff 
darbietet, also gleichfalls ein synthetisches Monient. Aber erst das 
begriMiche Schema, die Kategorie, schafft das Objekt; der Gegenstand 
der Wissenschaft ist also nicht ein “Ding an sich”, sondern ein durch 
Kategorien konstituiertes, auf Anschauung basiertes Begriffsgebilde. *° 


Here we face Reichenbach’s assumption that there is such a 
thing as “bare experience” completely devoid of any structure, 
consisting of isolated and relationless elements on which our 
reason imposes, by means of its forms and categories, the rational 
network of relations. Knowledge consists of a correlation of the 
innate rational structure with the perceptual content, which, in 
its originally experienced (“erlebt”) immediacy, is completely 
surd and devoid of any structure. The organised and structured 
perception is a combined result of the blind sensory content and 
the rational structure of the mind. As mentioned above, this 
rational structure is of a mathematical nature, and Reichenbach 
even seems, in this respect, to adhere to Kant’s maxim that knowl- 
edge is scientific only to the degree to which it is mathematized. 
Reality (Wirklichkeit) thus understood, i.e., reality in the sense 
of the perceptual sensory content prior to its organization, is 
undefinable. This was an inevitable consequence of the intrinsically 
irrational character of experience, and Reichenbach did not hesitate 
to accept it frankly and explicitly. 

Kant, in delegating all organizing activity to reason, un- 
hesitatingly claimed that “reason prescribes its laws to nature” 
and thus incorporated into his philosophy a strongly idealistic 
factor which became especially conspicuous in his successors, 
Fichte and Schelling. Nothing is more foreign to Reichenbach 
than the Romantic philosophy of Kant’s successors, yet he did not 
seem to realize that, by accepting the basic assumption of Kant 
about the intrinsic surdity of the empirically given data, he in 
truth subscribed to the Kantian claim that “Reason prescribes its 
laws to nature.” To a certain extent, Reichenbach was dimly 
aware of this difficulty, for he repeatedly marveled at how the 
correlation of the rational, mathematical structure with the 
irrational content of experience is even possible. For if there is 
no affinity between the rational form and its sensory qualitative 


20 REA, p. 46. 
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content, by what right are they associated? The peculiarity of 
the cognitive relation is that, while the conceptual term of this 
relation is sufficiently defined, it is not so for the second “real” 
term. The latter, on the contrary, “receives its definition by its 
correlation with the equations,” i.e., with the rational structure. 
Thus one side of the relation remains completely undefined (“vodllig 
undefiniert”) .** Reichenbach is vaguely aware of a possible danger 
of the Berkeleyan idealism which he explicitly rejects.” But is 
his answer convincing? His answer remains basically Kantian in 
its claim that the very definiteness of the correlation is due to the 


conceptual, i.e. subjective in the Kantian sense, term of the 
relation: 


Und wir konstatieren die Merkwiirdigkeit, dafs die definierte Seite die 
Einzeldinge der undefinierten Seite erst bestimmt, und dai umgekehrt 
die undefinierte Seite die Ordnung der definierten Seite vorschreibt. 
In dieser Wechselseitigkeit der Zuordnung driickt sich die Existenz 
des Wirklichen aus.” (Italics in the text). 


The word “merkwiirdig” occurs repeatedly in Reichenbach’s pas- 
sages dealing with the nature of cognitive relations. And certainly 


there are reasons for his continuous astonishment. Since he 
rejects any idea of “pre-established harmony” between the rational 
structure and the empirically given material, and as he was not 
inclined to draw idealistic consequences from his Kantian pre- 
mises, it is not surprising that he ends on a note of resignation: 
This correlation of the conceptual categories with experienced data 


remains the ultimate unanalyzable fact (“letzter unanalysierbarer 
Rest”) .** 


But there was another difficulty, or rather another aspect of the 
same difficulty. If experience itself is completely amorphous and 
structureless, it cannot exert any presure by which the structure 
of our mind would be shaped; for how can the structure of our 
mind be regarded as a result of something which is completely 


21 REA, p. 38. 
22 REA, p. 40. 
28 REA, p. 40. 
24 REA, p. 52. A few pages later Reichenbach denies any pre-establish- 


ed harmony between the conceptual structure and the empirical material 
(p. 57). . 
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devoid of any structure? It is impossible to speak about the 
process of adjustment to something which is completely plastic 
and which borrows all form and consistency from something else. 
In other words, the biological theory of knowledge is impossible 
on the Kantian premises; the evolution of the cognitive forms, 
which are being molded by the pressure of the external reality, is 
possible only when this objective reality has a consistency and 
structure of its own. This was the leading idea of Spencer’s 
epistemology and of all those writers who, consciously or un- 
wittingly, followed him. This was also the idea which Reichen- 
bach eventually accepted. It was implicitly present in his book 
Relativitiétstheorie und Erkenntnis Apriori in which the idea of 
the mutability of reason was upheld.” More explicit references 
can be found a decade later in Atom und Kosmos and, in particular, 
in Ziele und Wege der heutigen Naturphilosophie where Mach’s 
term, “steady adjustment” (stindige Anpassung) of reason to 
experience, occurs." The most explicit and definite statement 
occurs in one of his last books, Rise of Scientific Philosophy, 
where the contrast with his original Kantian views is especially 
obvious: 
The conception of a corporeal substance, similar to the palpable sub- 
stance shown by the bodies of our daily environment, has been 
recognized as an extrapolation from our sensual experience. What 
appeared to the philosophy of rationalism as a requirement of reason 
—Kant called the concept of substance synthetic a priori—has been 
revealed as being the product of a conditioning through environment. 
The experience offered by atomic phenomena makes it necessary to 
abandon the idea of a corporeal substance and requires a revision of 
the form of the description by means of which we portray physical 
reality. With the corporeal substance goes the two-valued character 
of our language, and even the fundamentals of logic are shown to be 
the product of an adaptation to the simple environment into which 
human beings were born.”’ 
Compare this passage to the words which may be found on 
the very first page of Bergson’s Creative Evolution: 


The history of the evolution of life, incomplete as it yet is, already 


25 REA, pp. 69, 74. 

2° ZW, p. 54. Mach used this term in his inaugural address in Prague, 
October 18, 1883: On Transformation and Adaptation in Scientific Thought. 
Reprinted in Popular Scientific Lectures, pp. 219 ff. 
*7 RSP, pp. 189-190. 
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reveals to us how the intellect has been formed, by an uninterrupted 
progress, along a line which ascends through the vertebrate series up 
to man. It shows us in the faculty of understanding an appendage of 
the faculty of acting, a more and more precise, more and more com- 
plex and supple adaptation of the consciousness of living beings to the 
conditions of existence that are made for them. Hence should result 
this consequence that our intellect, in the narrow sense of the word, 
is intended to secure the perfect fitting of our body to its environment, 
to represent the relations of external things among themselves—in 
short, to think matter. Such will indeed be one of the conclusions of 
the present essay. We shall see that the human intellect feels at home 
among inanimate objects, more especially among solids, where our 
action finds its fulcrum and our industry its tools; that our concepts 
have been formed on the model of solids; that our logic is, pre- 
eminently, the logic of solids... (Italics mine) 


Compare also Reichenbach ’s criticism of corporeal substance with 
the anticipatory remarks made by Bergson more than half a cent- 
ury before The Rise of Scientific Philosophy and prior to the 
main revolutionary changes in physics: 


But the materiality of the atom dissolves more and more under the 
eyes of the physicist. We have no reason, for instance, for represent- 
ing the atom to ourselves as solid, rather than as liquid or gaseous, 
nor for picturing the reciprocal action of atoms by shocks rather than 
in any other way. Why do we think of a solid atom, and why of 
shocks? Because solids, being the bodies on which we clearly have the 
most hold, are those which interest us most in our relations with the 
external world; and because contact is the only means which appears 
to be at our disposal in order to make our body act upon other bodies. 
But very simple experiments show that there is never true contact be- 
tween two neighbouring bodies; and besides, solidity is far from being 
an absolutely defined state of matter. Solidity and shock borrow, then, 
their apparent clearness from the habits and necessities of practical 
life; images of this kind throw no light on the inner nature of 
things.** (Italics mine) 


Reichenbach would have been probably deeply shocked, had 
he realized the affinity of his epistemology with that of Bergson; 
there are only a few other thinkers who are more disliked or more 
ignored by the majority of positivists than the author of Creative 
Evolution. Yet the similarity is undeniable: it is one of those 
unintentional agreements which sometimes occur, ironically 
enough, between two thinkers who, in other respects, may be 


28 Matter and Memory, trans. N.M. Paul and W. Scott Palmer, 
pp. 263-264. 
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radically different. In both Reichenbach and Bergson we find 
basically the same biological orientation, in particular in episte- 
mology; the same opposition to the rigid apriorism of Kant—that 
is, to Kant’s idea of the immutability of reason; the same belief 
that human intellect in its classical form is a result of adaptation 
to a certain environment; finally, the same conviction that the 
nature of matter is profoundly different from its superficial macro- 
scopic appearance. 

If this is so, then a natural question arises: why are both 
philosophers, in spite of a very similar epistemological basis, so 
radically different in other respects? The most important clue to 
this question may be found in Reichenbach’s theory—or rather 
theories—of time. A detailed analysis of this aspect of his 
iiicught, which is beyond the scope of this article, would reveal 
some interesting affinities with as well as radical differences from 
Bergson. Within the limits of this paper it can be shown only 
that Reichenbach failed to draw certain consequences from his 
biologically oriented epistemology in two important respects. 
First, his epistemology always retained a certain Kantian tinge 
which, though outwardly modified by the positivistic and conven- 
tionalistic terminology, is clearly discernible even in his last books. 
Second, Reichenbach’s thought was becoming gradually more 
and more physicalistic, and in this respect it moved steadily away 
from Kant. As a result, Reichenbach’s epistemology shows an 
uncertain oscillation between conventionalism with some Kantian 
overtones and physicalism. 


3. The Remaining Ambiguities: Conventionalism 
and Physicalism. 


Both Reichenbach’s conventionalism and physicalism would 
require a separate and documented study. For our present pur- 
pose it will be sufficient to point out briefly their incompatibility 
with Reichenbach’s biological theory of knowledge. From this 
theory Reichenbach did not hesitate to draw the consequence that 
the classical concepts such as that of Euclidian space, absolute 
simultaneity and sharply localizable corpuscules, are, with a great 
degree of approximation, applicable to the world of daily experi- 
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ence; that is, to the zone of the middle dimensions to which they 
are adjusted; but their practical usefulness ceases outside this 
zone; hence the apparently paradoxical character of the micro- 
scopic events and of the non-Euclidian curvature of cosmic space. 
As early as 1920 Reichenbach insisted that “the general theory of 
relativity declares simply and clearly that the propositions of 
Euclidian geometry are in respect to physical reality false;” but 
only a few pages later he claimed that space is nothing but an 
ordering schema, without objectivity in a physical sense (“nichts 
physikalisch gegenstiindlich”).* In his Philosophie der Raum- 
Zeit Lehre he concedes to the Riemannian geometry the advantage 
of greater logical simplicity in its application to physical experi- 
ence; but this simplicity, according to him, is not to be confused 
with objective truth and does not possess any cognitive value 
(“Erkenntniswert”). The dispute whether Euclidian or non- 
Euclidian geometry is “real” or “true” is as meaningless as the 
question whether the metrical or English system of units is 
“true.” ** Our answers depend on definitions which are merely 
conventions, that is, volitional decisions which are neither true 
nor false; we select those which lead to a simpler description of 
reality.” In this regard Reichenbach is a conventionalist some- 
what in the sense that Poincaré was; the important difference 
between them is that the latter believed that Euclidian geometry 
will always have the advantage of greater logical simplicity in the 
description of physical reality while, according to Reichenbach, 
the very opposite is true. 

The source of Reichenbach’s conventionalism may be traced 
to his criticism of Kant in 1920. We recall that he distinguished 
two meanings in the Kantian term “a priori”: a) “timelessly 
valid”; b) “object constituting” (“Gegenstandkonstituierend” ). 
While he rejected the first meaning, he retained the second. It is 
undeniable, he says, that experience contains “rational elements” ; 
but these “rational elements” are not, as Kant claimed, constant, 


* REA, pp. 3, 8. 


** Philosophie der Raum-Zeit Lehre (Berlin, 1928), especially pp. 46-47. 
Hereafter referred to as PRZL. 


31 PRZL, p. 23; RSP, pp. 179-180; also Experience and Prediction 
(1937), pp. 9-10. . 
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but rather arbitrary.” The contribution of reason consists in 
introducing not constant, but arbitrary elements into experience. 
From this it is only a step to Reichenbach’s theory of definition 
and his conventionalism in general. At the same time, he insists 
that the a priori in the second sense is dependent on experience 
and should be determined in an inductive way. All such discrep- 
ancies merely reflect the basic conflict between his objectivist 
theory of knowledge, in which emphasis is laid on the gradual 
adjustment of our cognitive forms to wider and wider segments 
of reality, and his conventionalism which stresses the allegedly 
decisive importance of subjective and arbitrary elements in our 
physical experience. A certain affinity of Reichenbach’s con- 
ventionalism with Kant’s epistemology is unmistakeable. No 
matter how far he believed he had moved away from Kant, he 
always shared one basic conviction with him: that sensory experi- 
ence is completely devoid of any structure and receives its organiza- 
tion from the activity of reason independent from experience. 
But while this activity of reason for Kant is embodied in con- 
tinuous functioning of a priori forms and categories, for Reichen- 
bach it has a more volitional character as it manifests itself in 
arbitrary defining acts of mind. 

For the three remaining decades of Reichenbach’s life the 
conflict between objectivist, biologically oriented epistemology 
and subjectivistically colored conventionalism remained unresolv- 
ed. From this basic discrepancy stemmed a strange ambiguity 
which affected his whole philosophy of science. Nearly every 
specific problem receives from him, implicitly at least, two differ- , 
ent solutions. Consider the question of the real structure of space: 
is it Euclidian or Riemannian? From the point of view of the 
biological theory of nature, the propositions of Euclid are, phys- 
ically speaking, false, since they apply only to a limited area of 
reality and the universe as a whole is Riemannian; however, from 
the conventionalist point of view, the question is meaningless. 
Does time possess intrinsic direction? Reichenbach-conven- 
tionalist claims that the answer depends on the choice of the 
coordinating definition; Reichenbach-objectivist apparently be- 


2 REA, p. 85. 
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lieves that the difference between the future and the past is genuine 
and is the ground for the objective character of the probability of 
microphysical events.” Are there simultaneous events distant in 
space? No, says Reichenbach-physicist, at least not in an absolute 
sense; but according to Reichenbach-conventionalist, if the 
simultaneity of distant events cannot be empirically verified, it still 
can be defined; consequently, Reichenbach claims, even in the 
post-relativistic period it is logically possible by conveniently 
modified definitions to obtain the same simultaneity of distant 
events for two different observers moving with different veloc- 
ities! ** Similarly ambiguous is Reichenbach’s treatment of 
the problem of material substance. In drawing correctly the con- 
sequences of the general theory of relativity, he pointed out as early 
as 1920 that, if matter is merely a local modification of the 
non-Euclidian continuum, it is meaningless to speak about indi- 
vidual bodies, since the traditional distinction between the par- 
ticles and the surrounding space is blurred; the whole concept of 
thinghood or substance in physics becomes outdated.” This 
critical attitude of Reichenbach toward the classical concept of 
substance was maintained by him thirty years later, in his Rise of 
Scientific Philosophy; yet, three years before, while conceding 
that it is meaningless to use the corpuscular language as a state- 


** Atom und Kosmos, Ch. 18, especially p. 274. PFQM, p. 17; RSP, 
pp. 162-165. As early as 1924 Reichenbach correctly observed that deter- 
minism in its rigorous form leaves the difference between the past and the 
future entirely unexplained. For this reason Reichenbach. had already— 
prior to the discovery of the uncertainty principle—upheld the objective 
character of probability laws. “Die Kausalstruktur der Welt und der Unter- 
schied von Vergangenheit und Zukunft,” Sitzungberichte der mathematisch- 
naturwissenschaftlichen Abteilung der bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Miinchen (1925), p. 133. On the other hand, Reichenbach 
remains thoroughly Kantian and conservative in his acceptance of the 
classical concept of spatio-temporal continuity in spite of very serious doubts 
which appeared in connection with the quantum theory. In his post- 
humous book he regards Bertrand Russell’s outdated book Our Knowledge 
of the External World (which appeared in 1914) as a modern and, apparent- 
ly, final vindication of the classical concept of continuity. (The Direction 
of Time, p. 6.) 

** PRZL, p. 172. 

85 REA, pp. 97-98. 

86 RSP, pp. 189-190. Cf. Note 27. 
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ment about physical facts, he claims that it is permissible to use 
it as definition.” Formally, there is no contradiction, for defini- 
tions are neither true nor false and are not statements about 
empirical reality at all. If so, what is the purpose of introducing 
them? The definitions introduced by Reichenbach are in fact 
pervaded by the macroscopic language which, according to his 
biological theory of knowledge, is utterly unsuitable for describing 
the interphenomena. To use such a language is, to put it mildly, 
misleading. It is misleading for Reichenbach himself because, in 
spite of his verbal declarations, his subconsciousness remains 
realistic and, though he claims that his definitions are not state- 
ments about physical reality at all, he still uses such significant 
expressions as “exhaustive description” and “corpuscular inter- 
pretation.” “ Description of what? Interpretation of what? Not 
of empirical reality, according to Reichenbach himself. Such dis- 
crepancies would remain inexcusable and inexplainable if we did 
not have a psychological clue to their presence: the persistent 
conflict in his thought between two incompatible epistemological 
attitudes. 

Only a few concluding remarks about Reichenbach’s phys- 
icalism. It is occasionally very crude and hardly distinguishable 
from the primitive materialism of Lamettrie and Biichner.” To 
criticize it would mean restating the objections which have been 
already raised in the past from Descartes to Lovejoy and Blan- 
shard. But in fairness to him it must be recognized that his 
physicalism in its more critical formulation approaches the double- 
aspect theory rather than materialism.“ We ought not to forget, 
however, that even the double-aspect theory (or “automaton 
theory” as it was called by William James) was a natural and 


8 PFQM, p. 29. Reichenbach explicitly compares this problem to 
that of the simultaneity of distant events. 

** PFQM, $$ 8, 25. 

8® Experience and Prediction, in particular, p. 226 where the mental 
processes are regarded as being inside the body in the same spatial sense 
as the physical process within a photoelectric cell. See also RSP, pp. 263- 
265, 274. 

*° See Reichenbach’s criticism of behaviorism in Experience and Pre- 
diction, pp. 241-243. He blames the behaviorists for trying to eliminate 
introspection, that is, “the most privileged observer.” See also pp. 238- 
239. 
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almost inevitable outgrowth of the mechanistic science of the last 
century which, in the light of Reichenbach’s own epistemology, 
was an illegitimate extrapolation of our intellectual habits beyond 
the limits of their natural adaptation. Although Reichenbach, at 
certain times at least, seemed to be aware of the outdated character 
of the “I’homme-machine” idea, he nevertheless failed to draw any 
consequence from this awareness. Every interpretation of life 
other than the physico-chemical one is to him equivalent to super- 
naturalism.**. His theory of consciousness oscillates between the 
plain materialism of Biichner and more sophisticated epi- 
phenomenalism of Thomas Huxley, both of which belong to past 
modes of thought. 

These critical remarks should not obscure the significance of 
the most valuable trend in Reichenbach’s epistemology: his genetic 
and biological theory of knowledge. Freed from ambiguities and 
inconsistencies, this theory leads beyond conventionalism and 
outdated physicalism toward a more comprehensive view of 
reality. 

Carleton College. 


“ RSP, p. 202. 





CRITICAL STUDIES 
WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY 


IVOR LECLERC 


T HERE can be little doubt that Process and Reality is the central 
and indispensable work of Whitehead’s philosophy. Its position 
is, however, matched by its difficulty. Failure of comprehension 
has been widespread, and has constituted a severe obstacle to the 
effective utilization of Whitehead’s work and insights. That his 
contributions to philosophical thought are of an order of import- 
ance which would make their neglect a severe loss, has neverthe- 
less impressed many. But assessment must be founded upon 
understanding, and essential to this is the unravelling of Process 
and Reality. 

It is toward this task that Mr. Nathaniel Lawrence has directed 
his effort in the work under review. * “The present essay,” he 
writes (p. xiv), “has a single goal: to provide a foundation from 
which Whitehead’s Process and Reality can be profitably studied 
and sympathetically approached. ” The question of the correct 
or most fruitful approach to Process and Reality, Mr. Lawrence 
clearly appreciates, is a crucial one. This approach must be 
dependent upon what are the basic and essential problems and 
issues with which the work is concerned. There are a number 
of rival views concerning this, none of which has yet been satis- 
factorily established. Mr. Lawrence’s book is a detailed and 
scholarly exploration of the most plausible of these alternatives. 
The result—and this is one aspect of the considerable value of his 
work—is that we are now able to assess, far more effectively than 
formerly, the tenability of this particular view. 


Mr. Lawrence states his thesis as follows (p. xix) : 


In my opinion the clearest approach to Whitehead’s work in Process 
and Reality is by way of the earlier speculation upon which it is 


1 Nathaniel Lawrence, Whitehead’s Philosophical Development: A 
Critical History of the Background of “Process and Reality” (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1956). 
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founded and of which it is the admitted culmination. The chrono- 
logical treatment of Whitehead’s philosophy is not to be regarded 
as mere history, therefore, but rather as a genuine introduction, a 
method of approach to a complex problem, beginning with a treat- 
ment of the problem in its most elementary form. 


It is Mr. Lawrence's contention that “the study of the early 
works reveals that Whitehead’s development as a philosopher is 
a series of successive attempts to deal with problems raised by his 
own previous analysis and speculation” (p. xiv), and that “at- 
tempted solutions of these problems required him to broaden the 
scope of his investigation to include much more than the immediate 
problems of the philosophy of science” (p. xvi), until we finally 
have, with Process and Reality, “the great expansion and revision” 
(p. xiv) of the earlier attempts at a solution of those problems. 
It is an essential of the view Mr. Lawrence is upholding that the 
basic problems and issues remain the same throughout White- 
head’s work. He acknowledges that there is “a steady and con- 
tinuous shift of interest” (p. xvi). In his interpretation, however, 
this “shift is . . . one of emphasis” (p. xvii); it is not a shift to 
another set of problems altogether. 

It is of great importance, I think, to be clear that one can 
perfectly consistently accept the statement that the work of Process 
and Reality is “founded upon earlier speculation” and is the “admit- 
ted culmination” of it, while at the same time maintaining that 
there is a change to a basically different set of problems in Process 
and Reality. The acceptance of the latter view does not entail 
a denial of a continuous development in Whitehead’s thought; his 
later position can be “founded upon” the earlier even if it involves 
a rejection of the earlier. Moreover, a change in the basic prob- 
lems is not inconsistent with a continued concern with certain 
other problems—though the latter be subsequently dealt with 
upon the new basis. 

Mr. Lawrence’s view, however, is that Whitehead’s basic 


problem remains the same throughout. The progressive changes 
in his doctrine result from the recognition that his earlier attempts 
at the solution to the problem were unsatisfactory and in need 
of modification, chiefly in the direction of complexity. Since the 
problem to which Process and Reality is the highly complex 
answer, is that which Whitehead was tackling in his earlier works, 
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the easiest and most effective way of understanding the complexity 
is by “beginning with a treatment of the problem in its most 
elementary form.” 

This is what might be called Mr. Lawrence’s general thesis, 
which he shares with all those holding that the essential key to 
Process and Reality is to be found in the earlier works. Mr. Law- 
rence’s special thesis is his particular theory as to what White- 
head's basic problem is, and this involves for him a theory as 
to the very springs of Whitehead’s philosophical development. 
We can most conveniently begin with a consideration of the 
latter theory. | 

Exhibited throughout Whitehead’s writings Mr. Lawrence finds 
what he calls “two basic strands of Whitehead’s thought” (p. xiv). 
These he holds to be of paramount significance, for they are in 
a certain respect antithetical, and the resultant conflict between 
the two has been an essential factor in Whitehead’s thought: this 
conflict “actually fostered and promoted Whitehead’s develop- 
ment as a philosopher” (p. xvi). These two “strands” he calls 
“realistic” and “conceptualistic” respectively, and gives the fol- 
lowing preliminary definition of them: 


Roughly, the realistic strand is that which insists on the independ- 
ence from the perceiver of certain elements or aspects of elements 
that appear in our experience, despite the fact that these elements 
are related to the perceiver merely in being perceived by him. The 
conceptualistic strand is that which emphasizes the contributing role 
played by the perceiver in bringing to experience meaning, inter- 
pretation, and clarification: in a word, concepts. (p. xv) 


Mr. Lawrence’s analysis of Whitehead’s works takes, in large 
measure, the form of an exposing and unravelling of these two 
strands. For him this notion of the two “strands” constitutes a 
key concept in terms of which not only to interpret Whitehead’s 
philosophical development as a whole, but also to decide as to 
the problems and issues which were fundamental for Whitehead. 

Mr. Lawrence acknowledges that “the task he [Whitehead] 
has set for himself” in his early period * was “that of outlining 
the principles of the philosophy of natural science” (p. 2). But 


2 Covered chiefly by The Principles of Natural Knowledge and The 
Concept of Nature, but extending also to The Principle of Relativity. 
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he does not think that this is in fact Whitehead’s basic problem. 
He points out that “Whitehead is repeatedly required by the nature 
of the task he has set himself, that of outlining the principles of 
the philosophy of natural science, to make observations primarily 
concerned with epistemology” (p. 2. My italics). It is the latter 
which Mr. Lawrence holds to be fundamental throughout White- 
head’s development: Whitehead’s basic problem is epistemo- 
logical. Epistemological problems, Mr. Lawrence maintains, arise 
at the outset of Whitehead’s endeavour to formulate the philo- 
sophical principles of natural science, causing difficulties of con- 
sistency, so that Whitehead is driven to ever increasing attention 
to epistemology, until “epistemological problems become, in 
Process and Reality, one of the three main topics with which the 
work is concerned” (p. 2). 

In Whitehead’s early period, according to Mr. Lawrence, the 
“realistic strand” was dominant. Despite Whitehead’s criticism 
of the presuppositions of Newtonian physics, Mr. Lawrence main- 
tains, he accepts “one of the keystones of classical physics: the 
assumption that nature as a system of facts merely awaits investi- 
gation by minds whose sole functions are those of observation, 
analysis, and generalization” (p. 4). This is the basis of White- 
head’s definition of “nature” as “that which we observe in percep- 
tion through the senses.” * But it is precisely here that the 
epistemological problem emerges and begins to cause Whitehead 
increasing difficulty. Whitehead states his position in the first 
few pages of The Concept of Nature, and Mr. Lawrence argues 
that examination of these passages clearly reveals the inherent 
difficulties, which Whitehead felt and which brought his “con- 
ceptualistic strand” into play. 

In these passages, according to Mr. Lawrence’s interpreta- 
tion, Whitehead is asserting his “realistic” position “that problems 
of knowledge have no place in the study of nature” (p. 4), 
epitomized for Mr. Lawrence in Whitehead’s statement that 
“nature is closed to mind.” * Difficulties, however, immediately 
arise for Whitehead in attempting to develop his philosophy of 


5 The Concept of Nature (Cambridge, Eng., 1920), p.3. (Hereafter 
cited as CN.) 
* CN, p. 4. 
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nature consistently on the basis of his “realistic strand,” and he 
is accordingly compelled to modify his position (p. 5). Mr. Law- 
rence displays Whitehead’s thought as involving a constant strug- 
gle between his realistic strand, which seeks to maintain an “isola- 
tion of nature from mind,” and his conceptualistic strand which 
compels him increasingly to the position in which “the mind is 
given a more formative role in the apprehension of nature than 
the former view allows” (p. 131). Although “the struggle be- 
tween the two points of view in the early works, one of them 
expressing the customary doctrine of science, the other asserting 
firmly the direct pertinence of epistemology for science, is not a 
struggle which proceeds constantly in favour of the latter” (p. 29), 
in balance it does so. Whitehead’s work, however, considered 
as a whole, is essentially an attempt at a coordination of the 
two “strands.” 

This attempt involves Whitehead in a progressive revision of 
his early cosmological concepts, principally those of “events” and 
“objects” and their relations. This revision represents a steady 
gain on the part of the conceptualistic strand until, in Science and 
the Modern World and Religion in the Making, the “event” which 
is “nature” becomes an “occasion of experience,” itself an instance 
of “value.” Already in the earlier work, “in emphasizing the in- 
timacy of mind and nature in the perceptual process by way of 
the percipient event, Whitehead found it difficult to maintain the 
closure of nature to mind” (p. 284). He was forced increasingly 
to capitulate to his “conceptualistic strand; accordingly we find 
that “in Science and the Modern World Whitehead is in the process 
of rejecting the early insistence on the dissevering of what is natural 
from what is mental” (p. 284). In Religion in the Making the 
mature doctrine is clearly stated, namely that “the most complete 
fact is dipolar, physical and mental.” ° 

Mr. Lawrence elaborates his argument in a detailed examina- 
tion of Whitehead’s theories in their development from The 
Principles of Natural Knowledge up to, but not including, Process 
and Reality. 1 have been placing the emphasis on that aspect 


5 Religion in the Making (Cambridge, Eng., 1927), p. 104. (Hereafter 
cited as RM.) 
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of Mr. Lawrence’s book in which it is an introduction to Process 
and Reality. But this cannot be dissociated from the other two, 
interrelated, aspects: as a study of Whitehead’s philosophical 
development, and as a detailed examination of Whitehead’s works 
prior to Process and Reality. The acceptability of the latter 
aspects, however, is largely dependent upon Mr. Lawrence's basic 
thesis, which must accordingly receive primary attention. 


The theory in question is that Whitehead’s basic problem 
is epistemological, that it arises from his “realism” or “anticon- 
ceptualism [which] entailed the exclusion of mind from nature” 
(p. 148). Mr. Lawrence’s examination of Whitehead’s early 
theory of perception and of his conception of the relation between 
mind and nature, is crucial to the entire argument. The key 
passages from The Concept of Nature are quoted by Mr. Lawrence 
(p. 9) as follows: 


Nature [says Whitehead] is that which we observe in perception 
through the senses. In this sense-perception we are aware of some- 
thing which is not thought and which is self-contained for thought 
This property of being self-contained for thought lies at the base of 
natural science. It means that nature can be thought of as a closed 
system whose mutual relations do not require the expression of the 
fact that they are thought about. 

Thus in a sense nature is independent of thought. 

I will also express this self-containedness of nature by saying that 
nature is closed to mind.’ 


Mr. Lawrence fastens on the phrase “nature is closed to mind” 
as the really significant one, and proceeds “to ask an important 
question: What does Whitehead mean when he says that nature 
is closed to mind?” (p. 13). He thinks that the statement is 
susceptible of four possible meanings, and shows in detail that 
Whitehead can consistently maintain none of them. In summary: 


...nature could not be closed to mind in the sense that it is inscrutable 
for mind, or else scientific knowledge, as Whitehead defines it, would 
not be possible at all. Moreover, it cannot be closed to mind in the 
sense that nature can have no effect on the mind, for the mind that 
knows nature and acts, indirectly at least, in nature, does so partly by 
reason of how it has been affected by nature. Finally, nature is not 


* CN, p. 3. 
7 CN, p. 4. 
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closed to mind in the sense that mind cannot have some effect on 
nature, by way of the acts that arise from human purposes. 

The only remaining possible interpretation of the statement that 
nature is closed to mind is that nature is not formed or contributed 
to by any act of mind. Mind merely apprehends, studies, distin- 
guishes, etc. But now this alternative must be withdrawn. 
(pp. 25-26) 


The last alternative, which Mr. Lawrence holds is the only 
one which can with real plausibility be regarded as Whitehead’s 
meaning, must be withdrawn for essentially the same reasons as 
are brought against the others, namely that Whitehead’s own 
arguments and statements involve the rejection of it. Thus the 
outcome of Mr. Lawrence’s investigation is that Whitehead fails 
to provide a satisfactory and coherent theory of the closure of 
nature to mind. He finds Whitehead’s entire effort riddled with 
inconsistency, an inconsistency born of Whitehead’s giving rein 
to both “strands” of his thought. 

We must now see whether Mr. Lawrence is correct in this 
interpretation of Whitehead’s position. In his early period 
Whitehead was concerned with the “philosophy of natural 
science,” i.e., the philosophy of the “sciences whose subject-matter 
is nature,” * and properly raised the problem of what is meant by 
“nature.” He put forward the conception that nature is “that 
which we observe in perception through the senses.” His reasons 
for this doctrine are complex; some of them will be touched on 
as we proceed. One, which Mr. Lawrence mentions, is his rejec- 
tion of the idealist and Kantian epistemologies and of theories of the 
“bifurcation of nature.” By contrast, the position he wished to 
maintain is that of epistemological realism, that the “known” or 
“perceived” exists independently of our “knowing” or “perceiv- 
ing,” that it is not either a mode of our perceiving or something 
generated by our act of perceiving. Whitehead was more keenly 
aware than most philosophers have been, or indeed are at the 
present time, of the extent to which modern thought has been 
bedevilled by the acceptance, tacit or explicit, of the implications 
of Cartesian dualism: everything “mental” is on one side of the 


dichotomy—“ideas,” “impressions,” “percepts,” “sensa,” etc.— 


® CN, p. 2. 
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and must therefore originate from the perceiver, the “mind.” 
Hence Whitehead’s continual criticism of theories of “the bifurca- 
tion of nature,” of primary and secondary qualities, of “psychic 
additions,” etc., a criticism running through all his writings, early 
and late. 

The rejection of dualism—epistemological, but as he later 
fully realizes, also ontological—is the basis of Whitehead’s 
statement that “in this sense-perception we are aware of some- 
thing which is not thought and which is self-contained for 
thought.” * In other words, that with which the scientist deals 
is something which is not “mind-generated;” it is something which 
is “self-contained.” By the term “self-contained” Whitehead 
wishes to express that “nature” exists, and is what it is, indepen- 
dently of any thinking about it. It is in this “sense [that] nature 
is independent of thought.” But this “self-contained” nature is 
a datum for thought; as such it is “given.” Whitehead is expres- 
sing both aspects, of “self-containedness” and “givenness,” by his 
phrase “self-contained for thought.” 

Whitehead points out that there is a distinction between 
“thought about” nature and “sense-perception of” nature; these 
are not identical. In the epistemology of The Concept of Nature 
he is very far from having worked out the distinction in detail; 
not before Process and Reality does he do so. In his early works 
he only insists that the difference, in so far as he is immediately 
concerned with it, consists in sense-perception’s having “an in- 
gredient or factor which is not thought.” He calls this factor 
“sense-awareness.” “Sense-perception” may or may not involve 
thought; if not, then “sense-perception” and “sense-awareness” 


are identical. But what is immediately and primarily relevant to 
him is that there is a self-contained “something” as the “terminus” 


of sense-awareness, i.e., as a “datum,” and not a “generation” of 
sense-awareness. 


Accordingly nature as disclosed in sense-perception is self-contained 
as against sense-awareness, in addition to being self-contained as 


* CN, p. 3. 
10 CN, p. 4. 
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against thought. I will also express this self-containedness of nature 
by saying that nature is closed to mind." 


It will be noted (a) that he speaks of nature as self-contained 
“as against” both sense-awareness and thought, meaning that 
nature is what it is independently of either sense-awareness or 
thought. (b) Secondly, though nature is self-contained “as 
against” sense-awareness, it is nevertheless “for” sense-awareness, 
i.e., it is “disclosed” in sense-awareness. (c) Thirdly, it is as 
“disclosed” in sense-awareness that nature becomes a “terminus” 
for thought. Whitehead uses the term “entity” for nature as a 
terminus for thought.” Thus in this analysis Whitehead holds, 


there are three components in our knowledge of nature, namely, fact, 
factors, and entities. Fact is the undifferentiated terminus of sense- 
awareness; factors are termini of sense-awareness, differentiated as 
elements of fact; entities are factors in their function as the termini of 
thought. ™ 


He adds that 
the entities thus spoken of are natural entities. Thought is wider 


than nature, so that there are entities for thought which are not 
natural entities. ™ 


We shall turn to the relation of nature and thought presently. 
First we must note a fourth point in the previously quoted pas- 
sage. 


(d) This is that Whitehead uses the phrase “nature is closed 
to mind” to express the “self-containedness” of nature as against 
any “experience.” As it has transpired, this is not a very happy 
phrase, for it has led to much misconception of his meaning. 
It seems to me that Mr. Lawrence has not avoided the trap con- 
stituted by what is but a catch-phrase. He has regarded this 
phrase “nature is closed to mind,” to be the really significant 
statement of Whitehead’s position. He takes it to be the key 
in terms of which to interpret Whitehead’s other statements and 
his doctrines generally. Thus Whitehead’s definition of “nature,” 

11 CN, p. 4. 

12 Cf. CN, p. 5. 


13 CN, p. 13. 
14 CN, p. 13. 
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and the whole discussion on pages 3 and 4 of The Concept oy 
Nature about nature being “self-contained for thought,” is in- 
terpreted by Mr. Lawrence in terms of “nature is closed to mind,” 
rather than taking that discussion as providing the meaning for 
the phrase “nature is closed to mind” (which occurs fairly late 
in this discussion, on page 4). 

In doing so Mr. Lawrence has come to place an interpretation 
on Whitehead’s statements which is dubious. ‘The point is that 
the use of this catch-phrase, especially if accepted as key, tends 
to crystallize one’s thought into a fairly definite metaphysical 
distinction between “nature” and “mind.” That is to say, by 
simply taking this phrase, and posing the question as Mr. Law- 
rence does, “what is meant by saying that nature is closed to 
mind?” we are very likely implicitly to conceive the terms “nature” 
and “mind,” in accordance with the major trend of thought since 
Descartes, as constituting a metaphysical dichotomy. But this 
is a distinction which Whitehead does not intend; on the contrary, 
it is precisely this which he is at pains to reject. Whitehead 
was alive to the danger of the phrase and, immediately after he 
has used it, he warned that “the closure of nature to mind does 
not carry with it any metaphysical disjunction of nature and 
mind.” Unfortunately, the very use of the phrase is likely 
to defeat his warning. 

Whitehead was, as I have indicated, very keenly aware of 
the insiduous influence of the dualistic presuppositions involved 
in modern thought, and in the writings of his earlier period, with 
which we are at present concerned, he was consciously on his 
guard against them. While this does not, of course, dispose of 
the possibility of the dualism nevertheless being implicit in the 
doctrine he was putting forward, it does seem to me greatly to 
reduce its likelihood. Certainly the view that Whitehead’s 
doctrine tacitly involves a dualism must seriously face the pos- 
sibility of its being based on a misinterpretation. 

It seems to me that it is clearly as a result of his having taken 
the phrase “nature is closed to mind” as a key statement that Mr. 
Lawrence has come to interpret Whitehead’s theory as involving 


18 CN, p. 4. 
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a dichotomy: “mind on one side and nature on the other” (p. 24). 
It is on this basis that he conceives Whitehead’s endeavour to be 
“to eliminate thought from perception and to isolate nature from 
mind” (p. 25). And then Mr. Lawrence finds an enormous 
number of passages in Whitehead, sometimes whole pages, which 
are in clear contradiction to this. For example: “The related- 
ness which is the subject of natural knowledge cannot be under- 
stood without reference to the general characteristics of percep- 
tion.” “* That on this interpretation Whitehead’s whole analysis 
in these two early books is so riddled with inconsistency ought 
to give pause for a reconsideration of that interpretation. 

Mr. Lawrence, however, holds that this inconsistency is 
explicable in terms of his theory of the two “strands,” which has 
the advantage of converting a serious defect in Whitehead into 
the very source of his development. While granting the attrac- 
tiveness and plausibility of the theory, it seems to me that we 
ought, before accepting it, to enquire more closely whether a 
thinker of Whitehead’s 
fusion. 

On examination we find that Whitehead does not himself use 
the phrase “nature is closed to mind” in so central a way as 
Mr. Lawrence does. That is, Whitehead does not take this phrase 
as stating, and in itself explaining, his doctrine. On the con- 
trary, when he uses it, it is quite explicitly as a short formula 
for his doctrine that “nature is self-contained for thought,” by 
which he “means that nature can be thought of as a closed system 
whose mutual relations do not require the expression of the fact 
that they are thought about.” ” 

In this doctrine Whitehead is concerned neither “to eliminate 
thought from perception” nor “to isolate nature from mind.” He 
continues the above-quoted, apparently contradictory passage in 
The Principles of Natural Knowledge by saying that “our percep- 
tion of natural events and natural objects is a_ perception 
from within nature, and is not an awareness contemplating 


calibre was in fact guilty of such con- 


** The Principles of Natural Knowledge (Cambridge, Eng., 1919), 
pp. 12-13. Hereafter cited as PNK. Cf. Lawrence, pp. 27-28. 
7 CN, p. 3. 
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nature impartially from without.” “* The dichotomy of “nature” 
and “mind” is explicitly repudiated. It is of the utmost im- 
portance in reading Whitehead to divest one’s thought of implicit 
dualistic presuppositions involved in the usually accepted connota- 
tions of the words “mind” and “nature.” To impose these on 
Whitehead, even tacitly, is to misunderstand his doctrine. Not 
only is the “perception from within nature,” but so also is the 
thought. Whitehead is not “eliminating” or “isolating” thought 
or mind from nature, placing them on different sides of a 
dichotomy. In his view nature, sense-awareness, sense-percep- 
tion, thought, are all in actual existence in the closest interrelation- 
ship—stressed, for example, by his theory of “significance’— 
and his concern is to understand that interrelationship. 

In maintaining his doctrine that “nature is self-contained 
for thought,” Whitehead explains that he 


means that in sense-perception nature is disclosed as a complex of 
entities whose mutual relations are expressible in thought without 
reference to mind, that is, without reference to either sense-awareness 
or thought. ** 


It will be noted that he says “nature is disclosed as a complex 
of entities,” and “entity” refers to thought. As was pointed out 
above, in Whitehead’s usage here “entities are factors in their 
function as the termini of thought,” and “factors are termini of 
sense-awareness, differentiated as elements of fact.” * Further, 
he says that the “mutual relations [of factors in nature} are expres- 
sible in thought.” The intimacy of the relationship of “thought” 
to “nature” is stressed throughout: the words “for thought,” or 
“in thought,” occur constantly, not in inconsistency with the posi- 
tion he is maintaining, but quite deliberately and very carefully 
used. 

Accordingly, in arguing that “thought about nature is dif- 
ferent from the sense-perception of nature,” “ Whitehead makes 
it clear, I think, that he is not concerned to eliminate thought 
form perception. What he is maintaining is that “the something 


18 PNK, p. 13. 

19 CN, pp. 4-5. 

® CN, p. 13 (my italics). 
21 CN, p. 3. 
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perceived is perceived as an entity which is the terminus of sense- 
awareness, something which for thought is beyond the fact of 
that sense-awareness.” “ There are two points particularly to be 
noted in this. The first is the intimacy of the relation of thought 
and perception, and of these to nature. The “something which is 
perceived” (i. e., nature as the terminus of sense-awareness) is 
an “entity;” it is perceived as an entity. And further, this “some- 
thing,’ which is nature, is “something for thought.” 

The second point is that this something, nature, is not as 
such “beyond the fact of that sense-awareness,” i.e., metaphysi- 
cally disjoined; it is “something which for thought is beyond the 
fact of that sense-awareness.” In holding this Whitehead is not, 
even implicitly, “isolating” nature from mind, in any sense which 
involves a disjunction. Whitehead, as he repeatedly insists, is 
not here making distinctions of metaphysical existence. 

Sense-awareness discloses fact with factors which are entities for 

thought. The separate distinction of an entity in thought is not a 

metaphysical assertion, but is a method of procedure necessary for 

the finite expression of individual propositions. Apart from entities 


there could be no finite truths; they are the means by which the 
irrelevance is kept out of thought. * 


I think that Whitehead never wavers from this position, but that 
the detailed analysis of Process and Reality makes is vastly clearer. 
For example, in Process and Reality he has worked out fully what 
he states here in the words “apart from entities there could be no 
finite truths.” What is required properly to explicate this sentence 
is an elaborate metaphysical analysis in terms of which to com- 
prehend the nature of “propositions.” Only on the basis of such 
an analysis will we be able adequately to understand that “a 
proposition can embody partial truth because it only demands a 
certain type of systematic environment, which is presupposed 
in its meaning. It does not refer to the universe in all its detail.” ™ 


When, in approaching Whitehead’s writing, we explicitly 
avoid the presupposition that he is conceiving nature to be 


22 CN, p. 4 (my italics). 

23 CN, p. 12. 

24 Process and Reality (Cambridge, Eng., 1929), p. 15. (Hereafter 
cited as PR.) 
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“separate,” “disjoined,” or metaphysically Cistinct from mind or 
thought, we will arrive at an interpretation of Whitehead’s 
doctrine rather different from that of Mr. Lawrence. Let us con- 
sider carefully Whitehead’s words, already quoted a few times, in 
which he maintains that “nature is self-contained for thought.” 
He says this “means that nature can be thought of as a closed 
system whose mutual relations do not require the expression of 
the fact that they are thought about.” * He is not saying that 
nature is a “closed system,” i.e., disjoined from thought or 
perception, but that it can be thought of as a closed system. 
Again | think that Whitehead has not swerved from this position, 
but that his later metaphysical scheme enables him to maintain 
it with a great deal more effectiveness and clarity, and without 
the apparent ambiguity of his formulation in the early works. 
In Science and the Modern World we have the same doctrine stated, 
in some ways rather more illuminatingly than previously, though 
still not in terms of a metaphysical scheme. He speaks there 
of the system’s being “isolated” rather than “closed,” as he had 
done earlier. 


... a fundamental concept which is essential to scientific theory; I 
mean, the concept of an ideally isolated system. This conception 
embodies a fundamental character of things, without which science, 
or indeed any knowledge on the part of finite intellects, would be 
impossible. The “isolated” system is not a solipsist system, apart 
from which there would be nonentity. It is isolated as within the 
universe. This means that there are truths respecting this system 
which require reference only to the remainder of things by way of 
a uniform systematic scheme of relationships. Thus the conception 
of an isolated system is not the conception of substantial independence 
from the remainder of things, but of freedom from casual contingent 
dependence upon detailed items within the rest of the universe. 
Further, this freedom from casual dependence is required only in 
respect to certain abstract characteristics which attach to the isolated 
system, but not in respect to the system in its full concreteness.?® 


It should be noted that he speaks of the isolated system as an 
“idea”; he had stated this previously by saying that it “can be 
thought of as a closed system.” By this, however, he does not 


25 CN, p. 3 (my italics). 


7* (London, 1925), pp. 58-59 (my italics). (Hereafter referred to as 
SMW.) 
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mean that it is a purely “mental construction;’ that is what 
he is rejecting in saying that “it is not a solipsist system” but that 
“it is isolated as within the universe.” On the other hand, this 
assertion does not entail a “substantial independence from the 
remainder of things,” i.e., a metaphysical disjunction. 

Here, as in so much of Science and the Modern World, 
Whitehead’s statement is brief, concentrated, and rather cryptic, 
and consequently his doctrine is not at all easy to comprehend. 
It is only in the light of the detailed metaphysical analysis of 
Process and Reality that we are able properly to understand, for 
example, what he means by “a uniform systematic scheme of 
relationships,” and by the “certain abstract characteristics which 
attach to the isolated system;” and how there can be a “system in 
its full concreteness” of relationships with the rest of things, and 
yet for there to be an “isolation” of the system. 

The foregoing interpretation of Whitehead’s doctrine of 
nature as “something which is not thought and which is self- 
contained for thought,” meaning by this “self-containedness” “that 
nature can be thought of as a closed system whose mutual rela- 
tions do not require the expression of the fact that they are thought 
about,” is rather different from Mr. Lawrence’s view of White- 
head's “ boldly realistic assertion that nature is closed to mind” 
(p. 128) which Whitehead is compelled progressively to modify in 
the direction of admitting mind to “a more formative role in the 
apprehension of nature than the former view allows” (p. 131). 
Even in his statement of nature as “self-contained for thought” 
Whitehead neither explicitly nor implicitly rejects “the essential 
role of mind in the cognizance of nature” (p. 132). Whitehead 
does not start from a position of naive realism, as Mr. Lawrence 
maintains (cf. pp. 18 and 20), and his development is not a 
steady retreat from that position. 


On the contrary, Whitehead’s basic epistemological position 
remains constant; it does not undergo the thorough change 
which Mr. Lawrence claims has taken place, a change going so 
far, he holds, that in Adventures of Ideas “Whitehead completely 
reverses his earlier position by pointing to the disastrous effect 
of the separation of mind and nature” (p. 310). Not only in 
its beginning, but throughout both his earlier and his later 
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periods, Whitehead’s epistemology is “realist” in the sense that 
the something which is known or perceived is not dependent upon 
the perceiver, and is nevertheless directly experienced by the 
perceiver. Whitehead never changes his position in this respect. 
The change in his thought in regard to epistemology as between 
the earlier and later periods lies basically in the manner of tackling 
the problem at issue, which leads to a consequent different analysis. 

In The Concept of Nature Whitehead restricts the problem, 
and gives what one might characterize as a “descriptive” analysis. 
That is, he endeavours to describe the epistemological situation, 
to show what factors or elements he finds there, using words like 
“sense-perception,” sense-awareness,” “thought,” etc., without 
entering into the consideration of what “thought,” for example, is. 
He accepts it as adequate for his purposes that our everyday usage 
of these words is sufficiently precise to enable us to appreciate 
his pointing out that “thought about nature is different from the 
sense-perception of nature.” In other words, in his early period 
Whitehead adopts the characteristic scientific attitude and method, 
restricting his problems, accepting certain “commonsense” dis- 
tinctions (at least provisionally), all of which involve eschewing 
every metaphysical consideration. At this period he considered 
it unnecessary to the analysis he was making to have a meta- 
physical understanding of the nature of “thought,” or “sense- 
perception,” or of “events,” “objects,” etc. His was, however, 
never a positivistic attitude (as Mr. Lawrence makes clear) , dismis- 
sing the whole metaphysical endeavour as in principle mistaken. 
But he thought at that time that it was both possible and legit- 
imate to pursue the problems of the philosophy of natural science 
by the same general method adopted in natural science itself, 
namely, by restricting the problems and treating them in a certain 
degree of abstraction. 


Applying this method to the epistemological problem, White- 
head distinguished between “thought about” and “sense-percep- 
tion of” nature, and pointed out that “the fact of sense-perception 
has a factor which is not thought,” ” which he called “sense- 
awareness.” This factor is “thought about,” and is thus an 


27 CN, p. 3. 
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“entity”; but it is not itself “thought.” It is “something which 
for thought is beyond the fact of that sense awareness.” White- 
head was here pointing this out; that is, he was concerned with 
an ostensive description, and was not intending to give an “ex- 
planation.” An explanation would have to bein terms of some 
general principles concerning the nature of things, that is, meta- 
physical principles, but metaphysics is what he here wished to 
avoid. He was insisting only that there is an element of sense- 
awareness,” but which is a “terminus” for both sense-awareness 
and thought. “The first task of a philosophy of science should 
be some general classification of the entities disclosed to us in 
sense-perception.” “ In his early period Whitehead does not con- 
ceive it as essential to his purposes in the philosophy of science to 
explain how that element, “nature,” can be “self-contained,” both 
“as against” thought and also “for” thought. It is suflicient, he 
maintains, that it is so. 

Later, in Process and Reality, Whitehead does provide the 
explanation. In terms of his metaphysical scheme, the process 
of becoming of an actual entity commences with “prehensions” 
or “feelings” of other actual entities as data. These direct prehen- 
sions, whereby other actualities are “included” in the actual entity 
in question, Whitehead terms “physical” or “causal” prehensions. 
The experience of an actuality always commences with a direct 
physical prehension. This is superseded by phases of conceptual 
analysis and integration, taking the form, in high-grade actual- 
ities, of conscious perception and thought. It is not possible 
within the scope of this paper to enter into further details of this 
analysis. 1 wish only to indicate that in terms of the metaphysical 
scheme of Process and Reality Whitehead is able to explain in 
rigid detail that factor in sense-awareness which he had insisted 
on in The Concept of Nature as being not thought, as being 
“something which for thought is beyond the fact of that sense- 
awareness.” In Process and Reality, referring to Chapter I of 
The Concept of Nature, he says: “Physical feelings form the non- 
conceptual element in our awareness of nature.” * In physical 

28 Cf. CN, p. 4. 

2° CN, p. 15. 

% PR, p. 344. 
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prehension the other actualities are “present in” the prehending 
actuality. Whitehead points out that “the philosophy of organism 
is mainly devoted to the task of making clear the notion of ‘being 
present in another entity.’ ” ” 


In his early period, especially that covered by The Principles 
of Natural Knowledge and The Concept of Nature, Whitehead 
expressly adopted the scientific procedure of restricting his prob- 
lems, dealing with only certain aspects of the concrete totality of 
existence, and thus deliberately abstracting from metaphysical 
considerations. Although aware that metaphysics was important, 
and even that his analysis had metaphysical implications, he 
determined to leave all this out of account. At that time he was 
fairly conversant with metaphysical thought, but was not himself 
a metaphysician in the sense of having a metaphysical system of 
his own. He felt that to admit metaphysical considerations would 
be obstructive to his endeavour, since traditional metaphysics had 
proved inadequate to the needs of science and as yet there was 
nothing to replace it. As opposed to this, he then considered the 
scientific procedure, of restricting and abstracting, to be both 
legitimate and fruitful in dealing with the problems of the philos- 
ophy of science. 

Contrary to Mr. Lawrence, | would suggest that Whitehead’s 
basic problems during the early period were not epistemological, 
but rather cosmological. Whitehead was concerned primarily to 
provide a new set of concepts as a foundation for physical science 
in place of the old concepts of space, time, and matter. I agree 
with Mr. Lawrence that epistemological problems arose in the 
course of this undertaking, but it does not seem to me that they 
became fundamental for Whitehead; they remained subsidiary to 
the cosmological. 

His analysis of the cosmology of the classical Newtonian 
physics convinced Whitehead that its trouble lay in a fatal con- 
tradiction inherent in the scheme: 


The ultimate fact embracing all nature is (in this traditional point 
of view) a distribution of material throughout all space at a duration- 


52 PR, p. 69. 
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less instant of time, and another such ultimate fact will be another 
distribution of the same material throughout the same space at an- 
other durationless instant of time.... No room is left for velocity, 
acceleration, momentum, and kinetic energy, which certainly are 
essential physical quantities.*? 


It was clear to Whitehead that “we must therefore in the ultimate 
fact, beyond which science ceases to analyse, include the notion 
of a state of change.” * Accordingly, he put forward as an alter- 
native conception that the “ultimate facts” of science are “events:” 


...the ultimate facts of nature, in terms of which all physical and 
biological explanation must be expressed, are events connected by 
their spatio-temporal relations, and that these relations are in the 
main reducible to the property of events that they can contain (or 
extend over) other events which are parts of them.** 


The point particularly to notice is the abstract nature of 
events as here conceived. While Whitehead did maintain that 
“events are essentially elements of actuality and elements of be- 
comingness,” “ he was primarily interested in the abstract relation 
of “extension.” The view he was attempting to maintain was that 
“events are the relata of the fundamental homogeneous relation 


of ‘extension.’ Every event extends over other events which are 
parts of itself, and every event is extended over by other events of 
which it is part.” “* At that time, as he later acknowledged, he 
was “dominated by the idea that the relation of extension has a 
unique preeminence and that everything can be got out of it.” ” 

That this is not the case became increasingly evident to White- 
head. Making “extension” fundamental is inconsistent with the 
conception of events as “elements of actuality and elements of 
becomingness.” With regard solely to extension, there is an 
event, with the minimum temporal “thickness,” which is all nature 
simultaneous with my present percipient event; and there is an 
event which is all nature back to the birth of Socrates. Such 
events are not “elements of actuality;” they are abstractions. 


32 PNK, 
83 PNK, 
84 PNK, 
85 PNK, p. 
86 Loc. cit. 
57 In Note II in the second edition of PNK, p. 202. 
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Moreover, much of science, such as the “wave” and “quantum” 
phenomena, is not interpretable in terms of the abstract events. 

The end of Whitehead’s early period came with the apprecia- 
tion that what was fundamental in his theory of an “event” was 
not “extension,” but “process.” The ultimate fact, he had held, 
must “include the notion of a state of change.” This implies 
“process.” More precisely, it means that the event itself must be 
a unit of process. “Extension is derivative from process, and is 
required by it.” ™ 

Accordingly in Science and the Modern World events are no 
longer the abstract concepts of the earlier works; they are the 
concrete existents in the process of becoming. Whitehead had 
arrived at an “analysis of process as the realization of events 
disposed in an interlocked community. The event is the unit of 
things real.” * 

It is of the utmost importance to be clear as to what basically 
is involved in Whitehead’s shift from concentration on abstract 
characteristics such as extension, to events as concrete existents 
in the process of becoming. First, Whitehead had come to the 
realization that the fundamental problem it was necessary for 
him to tackle was: “what the fact of the reality of an event is 
in itself.” “ In other words, the fundamental problem is the 
metaphysical problem. As he expressed it later in Adven- 
tures of Ideas, in his discussion of science and philosophy: 


The final problem is to conceive a complete [‘xavted%<] fact. We can 
only form such a conception in terms of fundamental notions con- 
cerning the nature of reality. We are thrown back upon philosophy.*? 


This shift to metaphysics—i.e., to the endeavour to formulate 
the “fundamental notions concerning the nature of reality”—was 
already explicitly stated in the preface to the second edition of 
The Principles of Natural Knowledge, where he wrote that he 
hoped “in the immediate future to embody the standpoint of these 
volumes in a more complete metaphysical study.” 


88 Loc. cit. 

8° SMW, p. 189 (my italics). 

40 SMW, p. 116. 

42 Adventures of Ideas (Cambridge, Eng., 1933), p. 203. (Hereafter 
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The second point—and this is of particular significance to 
the present study—is that this shift to metaphysics involved a 
new set of problems, different from those which had previously 
been his basic concern, which from then onward became fun- 
damental for Whitehead. 

Thirdly, this involved also a change to a different method or 
procedure from that which he had previously adopted. His 
earlier endeavour had been to provide a set of concepts as a foun- 
dation for natural science. This concern with the foundational 
concepts of science he conceived as constituting the “philosophy 
of science.” Whitehead thought of it, as 1 have already pointed 
out, as an enterprise with limited ends which it was possible to 
pursue by the essential scientific method, and in particular in 
abstraction from metaphysical considerations as to the nature of 
things in themselves. 

But the central metaphysical ‘problem, “what the fact of the 
reality of an event is in itself,” is not a restricted problem such 
as he had conceived his earlier one to be, and it can brook no 
restricted method such as he had previously employed. The ideas 
sought, as Whitehead pointed out in detail in Chapter I of Process 
and Reality, must be completely general and necessary, in addi- 
tion to being coherent, and they must be applicable to every 
element of our experience. Whitehead had come clearly to 
recognize that both the basic problem which he had then come to 
make his own, and also the method which its solution required, 
were those of the philosophical tradition with its roots in the 
Greeks. 

It should be noted that Whitehead’s shift to metaphysics does 
not constitute an abandonment of his earlier problems; on the 
contrary, it represents the development of a new basis upon which 
those problems could be more fruitfully tackled. He had come 
to see that indispensable to the “philosophy of science” is “an 
elucidation of concrete fact from which the sciences abstract.” “ 
This is the task of metaphysical philosophy, namely to “conceive 
a complete fact." But the general metaphysical ideas or categories 
must be applied to the universe at its present stage or epoch. 


42 Al, p. 187. 
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The philosophical enterprise which does so Whitehead terms 
“cosmology.” Thus cosmology is “the effort to frame a scheme 
of the general character of the present stage of the universe;” “ 
that is, “cosmology sets out to be the general system of general 
ideas applicable to this epoch of the universe.” “ It is because 
Process and Reality, in addition to framing a metaphysical scheme, 
is also in large measure concerned to apply and interpret that scheme, 
that Whitehead has given it the subtitle of “an essay in cosmology.” 
In his later period, therefore, Whitehead completely rejected the 
conception of an autonomous “philosophy of science; what he 
had previously attempted under that title he later held must be the 
function of cosmology, with its foundation in metaphysics. 


Now if | am correct in maintaining that the basic problem 
with which Whitehead was concerned in his later work, and the 
entire procedure adopted in dealing with it, are different from 
his basic problem and method in the early works, it follows that 
Mr. Lawrence’s general thesis too is forfeit, namely, the view 
that the study of the early works provides the best, if not the 
only correct, introduction to the thought of Process and Reality, 
because in those early works we can begin “with a treatment of 
the problem in its most elementary form.” On the contrary, if 
there has been a shift to fundamentally new problems, those of 
metaphysics, then the study of the early works as an introduction 
to the later is more likely to prove misleading than fruitful. What 
is required as an introduction to Process and Reality is an inquiry 
into the metaphysical problems Whitehead was tackling and how 
he conceived them.“ Such an investigation is necessary for 
several reasons, chief among which are that Whitehead’s procedure 
of discussion, especially in Process and Reality, tends to obscure 
these; secondly, although I have claimed his thinking is in the 
philosophical tradition, many of his most important ideas and 
solutions differ appreciably from traditional ones, and this renders 
his own notions somewhat difficult to grasp at first. 

A crucial test of Mr. Lawrence’s thesis should be provided 


The Function of Reason (Princeton, 1929), p. 61. 
Ibid., p. 70. 
I have attempted to provide this in a forthcoming publication. 
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by his own discussion and interpretation of those of Whitehead’s 
conceptions in his “transition” period “* which are little different, 
if at all, from the ones of Process and Reality. 1 have to give 
it as my considered opinion that in this respect too Mr. Lawrence's 
thesis shows itself wanting. Unfortunately space will not allow 
going into much detail; I shall take only one point out of a large 
number I should like to have discussed. 

Mr. Lawrence finds many of Whitehead’s terms during the 
transition period unstable, variable, sometimes ambigous or even 
inconsistent. The term “actuality” is not only a prominent, but 
also a vital case in point. Mr. Lawrence comes to the conclusion 
that 


the only way to keep Whitehead’s analysis of the constitution of the 
real world from becoming hopelessly muddled is to insist that actuality 
means or should mean for Whitehead the whole universe taken in its 
fullness. All other factors, characters, properties, features, entities, 
and the like should then appear as partial representations of this 
world. (pp. 287-288) 


But then a considerable number of instances are brought to light 
in which “actuality” appears to have a different meaning, usually 
more restricted, as when Whitehead talks of “actual fact.” Here, 
Mr. Lawrence says, “ ‘actual fact’ has the flavour of the ‘natural 
event’ of the early period.” 


This difficulty, in which “actuality” is sometimes taken to refer to 
something less than the whole process, haunts Science and the Modern 
World and Religion in the Making. It usually appears in the form 
of a possible ambiguity in the meaning of “actuality” in the context 
of some argument, only rarely being used explicitly to refer to one 
aspect of reality divorced from the rest. (p. 288) 


Even in Process and Reality Mr. Lawrence appears to find some of 
this variation, and maintains further that “four years after the 
publication of Process and Reality Whitehead is still having trouble 
with ‘actuality’ ” (p. 288) in Adventures of Ideas. 

In Process and Reality Whitehead clearly defines the term 
“actual,” and throughout uses it and its derivatives, such as 
“actuality,” precisely and unambiguously. For example, he ex- 
plained that “Descartes [in Meditation 1] uses the phrase res vera 


“6 Covered by SMW, RM, and Symbolism. 
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in the same sense as that in which I use the'term ‘actual’. It 
means ‘existence’ in the fullest sense of that term, beyond which 
there is no other.” “ Accordingly the things or entities which are 
“actual” are those whose existence is not derivative, they them- 
selves being the concrete existents. These are the “complete 
facts,” the “substances” of traditional philosophy. Aristotle’s odcta. 
There are many “entities” (an “entity” being anything that can 
be thought about” “), but only some of them are “actual.” The 
primary concern of metaphysics is the nature of these “actual 
entities” (“also termed ‘actual occasions’ ” “**); that is, its concern 
is “what the fact of the reality of an event [a ‘complete fact’, an 
‘actual entity’] is in itself.” It is important to appreciate that 
a collection or group (or “nexus”) of these “complete facts,” 
considered as one entity, is not itself an “actual entity;” such an 
entity is “actual” (i.e., “existing’’) only derivatively. For example, 
an “enduring entity” is constituted by a “route” or succession of 
individual actual entities. Thus an enduring entity (such as an 
electron through a stretch of time) is an “abstract” entity, and 
has “actuality” only derivately from its component fully existing 
or “actual” entities. 

The word “actuality” is here clearly a derivative noun meaning 
“actualness” or “the state of being actual.” In this sense the word 
can be used, as it is by Whitehead, as opposed to “potentiality” or 
“possibility.” But its meaning is derivative from, and referable 
to, that of “actual” in the root sense of concrete individual actual 
entities. The noun “actuality” can also be used derivatively in this 
way to refer to the actual entities collectively, as a whole. It is 
in this sense that Whitehead so frequently uses the term in Science 
and the Modern World and Religion in the Making. Thus “actual- 
ity” here is not itself the primary term, as Mr. Lawrence takes it 
to be, but is derivative, and referable for its full meaning to the 
individual “actual” entities. In this derivative sense Whitehead 
speaks too of “an actuality,” clearly synonymously with “an actual 
entity.” 

When we approach Whitehead’s writings of the transition 


* PR, p. 103. 
8 SMW, p. 178. Cf. CN, p. 5. 
9 PR, p. 24. 
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period in the light of Process and Reality, it seems to me that 
most of Mr. Lawrence's difficulties, not only terminological but, 
more importantly, in regard to the understanding of Whitehead's 
conceptions, are largely removed. For when the transitional 
writings are so approached it will be appreciated, | think, that 
in them we have only the adumbration or brief presentation, in 
the context of a discussion of special problems (such as those 
of science or religion), of the metaphysical doctrine which is 
elaborated in detail in Process and Reality. There are some dif- 
ferences of doctrine between Process and Reality and these pre- 
ceding writings, but they are comparatively minor. The dif- 
ficulty of these earlier writings lies primarily in the summary 
manner in which a novel doctrine is presented. Endeavouring 
to understand Whitehead’s doctrine as given in those works, 
without the assistance of Process and Reality, is an exceedingly 
hard task, and it is not in the least surprising that misunder- 
standings should result. We find, for example, five very short 
pages in Religion in the Making devoted to “a metaphysical descrip- 
tion.” * To one who already understands Whitehead’s meta- 
physics fairly well, these pages will be seen as a quite brilliant 
summary of his metaphysical theory, but without that prior 
understanding it is almost impossible properly to comprehend the 
theory as there presented. 

1 cannot but regret that Mr. Lawrence’s analysis of White- 
head’s thought in the earlier works has not been made from the 
basis constituted by the system of Process and Reality. Had it 
been, | am convinced that his work would have been even more 
valuable than it is, and that he would have provided us with a 
much better understanding of Whitehead’s philosophical develop- 
ment. He might then perhaps have presented this development, 
not as the outcome of the conflict between two rather mysterious 
“strands” in Whitehead’s thought, but rather as a progressive 
discovery of metaphysics, as an increasing realization, beginning 
already obscurely in the early works, of the crucial relevance of 
metaphysics for both science, and the “philosophy of science,” by 
a man who was trained in science, was himself an outstanding 


5° RM, pp. 76-81. 
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scientist, and whose outlook had been initially largely moulded 
by the scientific tradition with its antagonism to philosophy. 

In his later period Whitehead accomplished an enormous 
task, the elaboration in almost incredible detail of a metaphysical 
theory which will, | am convinced, take its place as one of the 
great metaphysical systems. There is now a highly important 
piece of work which must be done. It is the investigation of all 
those problems of the “philosophy of science” with which White- 
head was concerned in his early books, in the light of his detailed 
metaphysical system. Whitehead himself has given only brief 
indications, with here and there (as in part IV of Process and 
Reality) a slightly more elaborate treatment. I am inclined to 
think that many of Whitehead’s most important contributions to 
the philosophy of science, especially in the three early books, have 
been missed because the metaphysics implicit in those discussions, 
and upon which they ultimately rest, has not been appreciated. 
The indispensable preliminary requirement is an understanding of 
the metaphysics of Process and Reality. 


University of Glasgow. 





SOME RECENT THEOLOGY 
JOHN A. HUTCHISON 


— students and observers of religion are familiar with 
the fact that a revolution has taken place in theology or religious 
thought. This revolution is most often dated with the publication 
in 1918 of Karl Barth’s Commentary on Romans. The impact 
of this revolution began to be felt in Barth’s subsequent writings, 
in the writings of Richard and Reinhold Niebuhr in America, in 
Paul Tillich, and in a whole generation of European theologians 
and Biblical scholars. The central thesis of the theological revolu- 
tion, briefly and somewhat oversimply stated, is the reassertion 
of the transcendent and sovereign character of the Biblical God. 
Liberal theological thought throughout the whole modern period 
has been concerned to emphasize the immanent character of God, 
in the manner of Schleiermacher, seeking to fit religion with the 
main currents of modern thought and life, to reconcile religion 
with science, and to show its general harmony with the human 
mind and spirit. The revolution abruptly opposed all such trends, 
insisting sometimes violently upon the uniqueness and paradox of 
Biblical faith. Its effect may be described, in Barth’s metaphor, 
as an earthquake, whose seismic force has been felt over a very 
large area. For example, it has produced a whole new perspective 
in Biblical study. Biblical scholars have been concerning them- 
selves not only with questions of text and authorship but with 
the content or message of the Bible. What does the Bible say? 
In answer they have constructed Biblical theologies. Even philo- 
sophical theologies have felt the force of the new impulse. 

The effects of the theological revolution have been felt most 
acutely in European Protestantism, but it has by no means been 
limited either to Europe or to Protestantism. Its influence has 
been felt in Judaism, Catholicism, and to a lesser degree in Eastern 
Orthodoxy. Even Humanism has felt its force. From Europe it 
has spread to America, and also to Asia and Africa. 

The point of these remarks about the history of religious 
thought or theology in the recent past is to set the stage for a brief 
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consideration of religious writings in the present or post-revolu- 
tionary situation. What new developments are taking plac 2 in the 
decades after the revolution? As the dust begins to settle, what 
does the theological landscape look like? As men seek to under- 
stand the issues of the revolution and to relate its results to the 
recurrent issues of human thought and culture, what new prob- 
lems emerge—and what old problems emerge in new form? The 
books which follow here are a random sample of the ways in which 
students of religion have responded to these issues and problems. 
In some cases they are voices of men who have made the revolu- 
tion. In other cases they are voices of children of the revolution. 
In every case the authors deal with religious or theological exist- 
ence in the post-revolutionary age. 

Paul Tillich has been characterized by himself and by others 
as a borderline case. He has lived and worked on the border be- 
tween philosophy and theology, religion and culture, and what is 
of most interest here, on the border of the new dialectical theology 
and the old liberal theology. He has absorbed far too much of 
the dialectical theology to be called in any simple sense a liberal. 


But in his devotion to the role of reason in theology, in his wide 
cultural interests, in the great influence of Schleiermacher on his 
thought, he surely defies classification as a “neo-orthodox” theolo- 
gian. 


Many of these facets of Tillich’s thought are brought to focus 
in his little book Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate 
Reality (University of Chicago Press, 1955). The title as well 
as the contents of the book express admirably what may well be 
called the key to Tillich’s thought, namely his interest in Biblical 
religion and his philosophic interest in ultimate reality. Incident- 
ally, his relation to dialectical theology becomes apparent in his 
distinction between religion and revelation. The latter is held to 
be the disclosure to man of the transcendent source of Biblical 
faith, while religion is man’s human response to the revelation. 
The interests in Biblical religion and in ultimate reality are held 
together, autobiographically if not logically, by Tillich’s firm con- 
viction that (Pascal to the contrary notwithstanding!) the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is the God of the philosophers. The 
Lord God Almighty of the Bible is the Ultimate Reality of the 
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philosophers. The book shows how each of these perspectives 
generates its own appropriate categories. Thus for example, 
Biblical personalism is contrasted with the impersonal categories 
of ontology. Such Biblical categories as creation, covenant, his- 
tory and faith, and community are discussed in their relation to 
Biblical religion. 

Tillich, however, is equally serious in his devotion to the 
philosophic task, which he understands in ontological terms 
as the cognitive inquiry into being-as-such. But what is important 
to note here is Tillich’s consistent assumption that this is an 
enterprise leading to the same goal as Biblical religion. 

Despite its great value as an introduction to the philosophical- 
theological synthesis of’a great thinker, and despite all its insight, 
this book is more a statement of a problem than a solution. It 
is more a formulation of a question that the statement of the 
answer. Thus the reader concludes with the question, Just what 
are the relations of philosophy and religion? ‘Tillich is obviously 
interested in both and firmly believes that they are bound together, 
but he nowhere demonstrates the connection. 

Tillich’s significance is to have raised this question so persist- 
ently that his numerous students and readers cannot ignoreit. Fur- 
thermore, implicit between the lines of his thought are suggestions 
for an answer. If, as he has argued so persistently and per- 
suasively, religion is “ultimate concern,” it is natural to suppose 
that men having this concern will be led to apply it to all of 
reality. It is interesting to observe in all the major historical 
cultures that religion, which begins with the notion of the gods 
as holy powers which evoke ultimate concern, develops conceptions 
of deity related in one way or another to the whole of being. 


Conversely, the ontological quest or search, taken existentially, as 
Tillich would have us take it, leads at length to a conscious recogni- 
tion of ultimate concern. To follow up these lines of thought, 
suggested but never developed by Tillich, may throw light on 
those puzzling and fascinating Siamese twins, philosophy and 


religion. 

Readers of Tillich will find in George Thomas’ Christian 
Ethics and Moral Philosophy (Scribners, 1955) an affinity of mind 
between these two men. For both men the study of religion has 
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required them to cross the borderline between philosophy and 
theology. Further, the relation of philosophy and religion is 
construed similarly in Tillich and Thomas. In both, religion 
consists of the deepest assumptions which lie at the foundations 
of the mind’s life, and philosophy consists of systematic and 
critical elaboration of these assumptions in the widest possible 
context. 

Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy is an expression of 
its author’s lifelong interest in the relation of Christian ethics and 
moral philosophy. It may be described as a historical and system- 
atic statement of a Christian moral philosophy as the most 
adequate claimant for the allegiance of the reader’s mind. It may 
also be described as the best book of its kind currently available 
or likely soon to appear. It has the virtues not only of adequate 
treatment of the historical and philosophical issues but of candor 
and lucidity of statement. 

The arrangement of the book is an indication of its view- 
point and argument. It begins with a section on the Biblical and 
historical development of Christian ethics, proceeds to the Christ- 
ian doctrine of man, to Christian ethics and society (Thomas’ 
application of Christian ethics to society may be described as a 
moderate liberalism), and finally and climactically to faith and 
reason in ethics. The first three sections are devoted to an ex- 
position of Christian ethics (withal a philosophic exposition), 
and only in the fourth and final section does the second 
term of the book’s title get clearly and directly into the picture. 

Thomas is in many ways a child of the theological revolution. 
He holds the source of moral values to be faith in the Biblical God. 
His discussion of the Bible clearly presupposes the new perspective 
in Biblical theology. Conversely, the moral and social nature of 
Biblical faith is clear on every page. In both of these respects 
Thomas’ debt to Reinhold Niebuhr is clearly indicated. Incident- 
ally, Thomas’ biblical study is candid, frank, and capable. 

The key concept for Thomas’ moral philosophy, as for Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s, is the doctrine of man as image of God, creature 
and sinner. Both men’s undertanding of all these biblical terms 
owes much to contemporary existentialist thought. In one 
respect Thomas diverges from Niebuhr. He includes a chapter on 
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man as redeemed, in which he seeks to show the ethical import of 
such religious ideas-as grace, forgiveness, and reconciliation. 

The first three sections of the book represent a treatise on 
Christian social ethics written by a philosophically minded theo- 
logian. They also represent a kind of consensus on these matters 
on which a large and increasing number of Protestant thinkers 
would agree. 

The final section of the book attempts (in this reader’s opinion 
with great success) to relate Christian ethics to such perennial 
themes of moral philosophy as happiness, duty, and character. 
The attempt in each case is to show what each theme looks like 
to a Christian. The section is marked by close reasoning and 
thorough acquaintance with moral philosophy. The reader con- 
cludes with the author that if moral philosophy needs Christian 
ethics, the converse is also true. Christian ethics stands in con- 
tinual need of the kind of critical and systematic articulation 
afforded by moral philosophy. 

Thomas’ book goes further in the direction of the alliance of 
Christian ethics with moral philosophy than other recent books 
in the field. In fact he goes so far at times that the paradoxes, 
tensions, and conflicts are overlooked in a harmonious synthesis. 
This is to be contrasted on the one hand with the fideism of much 
recent theological writing in this field (“theological positivism” is 
a term recently applied to it) and on the other hand with the 
non-religious spirit of much current philosophical writings. 
Thomas, like Tillich, believes that faith and reason belong to- 
gether. Each needs the other and is poorer without the other. 

This relation has been a fundamental issue for Thomistic 
thinkers from Thomas Aquinas to the present. An excellent 
contemporary illustration of such Thomistic philosophy is 
S. M. Thompson’s A Modern Philosophy of Religion (Henry Reg- 
nery, 1955). Written as a text for philosophy of religion, and 
eminently usable as such by teachers sympathetic to this viewpoint, 
it is nonetheless much more than a text. It is an original statement 
of many philosophic and theological issues from a Thomistic view- 
point. 

Thompson begins with a statement of his faith in “the ab- 
solute validity of reason.” This Thomistic rationalism finds ex- 
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pression in the five traditional proofs for the existence of God. 
In general, they add up to an argument from the contingent 
character of the world to necessary or self-subsistent being or 
God. 

To non-Thomist readers, the circularity of these “proofs” will 
be apparent even through the clear and adequate exposition of 
Thompson. To many of us they seem not so much demonstra- 
tions as monstrations, pointing to important aspects of Biblical 
faith. Because they are not proofs, they are not for this reason 
insignificant. Rather, they transpose faith into the language of 
philosophy so that it may be rationally appraised and evaluated. 

To see this significance of the theistic proofs, however, pre- 
supposes an understanding of the relation of faith and reason dif- 
ferent from Thompson’s conception of the “absolute validity of 
reason.” From a viewpoint on this issue similar to that of Tillich 
and Thomas, one can only regard Thomism as a species of un- 
imaginative and wooden Rationalism, as inadequate to the actual 
life of reason as it is the role of faith in the mind’s life. From 
such a viewpoint (elaborated incidentally by scholastics from 
Augustine to Bonaventura), this misunderstanding of the relation 
of faith to reason must appear as the root defect of Thomism. 
It is a defect from which Thomism despite its architectonic vision 
and its rich wisdom never escapes. 

To move from Thompson and Thomism to Reinhold Niebuhr 
is an abrupt change. But beneath Niebuhr’s polemic prose lies a 
view of faith and reason generally similar to that of Augustine, 
Tillich, and Thomas. It is important to see this, for Niebuhr has 
often been classified with Tertullian as a fideist. Along with 
Barth, Niebuhr has been one of the makers of the theological 
revolution. At least, he is the figure in whom the force of this 
revolution was first seen and felt by Americans. Thus it has 
been easy to misunderstand Niebuhr as an American Barth. 

Niebuhr is not, strictly speaking, either a theologian or a 
philosopher. Rather, as he has often put it, his interest focuses 
on man in society and history. He has sought to understand 
man from a Christian or Biblical viewpoint and consequently has 
been led to sharp polemic with those observers who have seen 
man from different viewpoints. 
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In characterizing his viewpoint as Biblical, Niebuhr has often 
sharply criticized theologians like Tillich who, he believes, go 
too far along the road to rationalism, with its often impersonal 
ontological categories (this is a family quarrel like that of 
Augustine with Origen!). In contrast, Niebuhr has emphasized 
such Biblical categories for man as the paradoxical combination 
of freedom and dependence. This viewpoint was definitively ex- 
pounded in Niebuhr’s The Nature and Destiny of Man. Therefore 
his recent book The Self and The Dramas of History is not a new 
thesis, but in his own words, “elaborates a theme which was 
subordinate in some of [his] other books” (p. x). Also, as 
Niebuhr points out, the present volume shows the influence of 
the Jewish philosopher-theologian, Martin Buber. 

The thesis is what Buber terms the “dialogical” nature of the 
self. It is held to be an irreducible part of the life of a self to 
be in dialogue with itself, with other selves, and with God. We 
might point out in passing that this person-person quality of 
man’s life may be traced to a combination of the self-trans- 
cendent character of man’s mind (he seems always able to stand 
apart from himself and look at himself) and the social nature of 
that mind (mind seems always to involve other minds). To- 
gether these traits create the life of dialogue. 

The human self is moreover irreducibly historical and 
dramatic both in its forms of expression and of action. Indeed 
history for Niebuhr is just the dramatic record of the doings and 
sufferings of such selves. Put the other way around, a self is 
a piece of historic destiny. 

Niebuhr finds this view of man in the Bible—in the Hebraic 
view which he contrasts sharply with both the Hellenic and 
modern views of man. From the Bible this Hebraic view has 
been woven into the fabric of western history. 


In the present volume the Biblical view of the self is brought 
to bear critically upon modern social philosophies and sciences, 
and constructively upon the problems which beset modern man. 
Niebuhr maintains his mordant criticism of such modern “illusions” 
as progress. There is the same criticism of excessive and fatuous 
hopes, of blindness to hard facts, which has characterized the 
author's previous volumes. 
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It is important to see in Niebuhr’s pages not a writer who 
is placing one dogma against another but rather a man who is 
saying “In the light of our differing assumptions let us look 
at the facts and see which set of assumptions is more adequate.” 

In this sense Niebuhr’s thought is Christian apologetics. He 
believes that Biblical assumptions offer better guidance to an 
understanding of man and society than such alternative dogmas 
as Marxism and Liberalism. But his appeal is to facts—often 
facts which others overlook. 

Niebuhr is also concerned, as in the final section of the pres- 
ent book, to bring the insights of Christian faith to bear upon 
the solution of pressing human problems ranging from American 
race prejudice to world community. 

Among the categories of Biblical faith which have been much 
emphasized in recent theology is the doctrine of creation. Read- 
ing the Genesis creation story, we derive the view of the world 
as God’s creation. On the one hand the world is not deified, but 
on the other hand it is not regarded as merely illusory appearance. 
The doctrine of creation entails the view that the world is real yet 
not supreme reality, that it is good yet not supreme goodness. 

This view of the world and of man’s life within the world is 
pregnant with moral consequences. It means, as William Temple 
once remarked, that the Biblical religions are the most materialistic 
religions in the world. This is true in the precise sense that 
material values have in this context a religious meaning as im- 
portant as so-called spiritual values. In passing, it may be re- 
marked that Judaism has traditionally been more consistently 
this-worldly than Christianity. Nevertheless it may also be added 
that Christianity has uniformly rejected as heretical all dualisms 
and otherworldly systems of thought. It has done so in the name 
of the doctrine of creation. 

Students of Judeo-Christian ethics have recently been busy 
rethinking traditional problems in the light of this new emphasis 
on the doctrine of creation. Particularly they have emphasized the 
problems of sex ethics. For not only is this a perennial subject 
for ethical discussion, but it is a subject on which traditional theo- 
logical thought has often dismally failed. In America the new em- 


phasis is most timely and necessary as a corrective for the heritage 
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of Puritanism and Victorianism. But most of all it is an attempt 
to look at sex ethics in the light of Biblical thought and faith. 


There is an excellent chapter on sex ethics in Thomas’ book. 
This issue is illustrated in more detailed fashion in William G. 
Cole’s book, Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis (Oxford, 
1955). This volume is an admirable illustration of the new in- 
terest in Biblical thought and psychoanalysis which is increasingly 
popular among younger Protestant theologians, i.e., the children 
of the revolution. Cole’s book begins with a historical statement 
of the conception of sex ethics in the Bible (particularly in the 
teachings of Jesus and Paul), in the Church Fathers, the Re- 
formers, and representative contemporary theologians ranging 
from Fulton Sheen to Reinhold Niebuhr. The section on psycho- 
analysis and its teachings about sex is a good summary of this 
important strand of thought in the writings of Freud and such con- 
temporary analysts as Karen Horney, Franz Alexander, and Sandor 
Rado. 

Cole’s own reconstructive statement of sex ethics contains 
strictures on legalism and moralism which derive their force both 
from psychoanalytic criticism and from theological criticism of 
such rigid or compulsive attitudes. Indeed it is striking to observe 
at many points the coincidence of thought between psychoanalysis 
and theology. Cole’s own basis for sex ethics is the person-person 
relation introduced into contemporary religious thought (as we 
shall presently see) by Martin Buber. Sex ethics, it is argued, 
are person-person relations and must be judged by standards 
appropriate to such relations. The affirmation of human self- 
hood in its freedom and wholeness in community must be the 
criterion of this and other ethical questions. If such a standard 
questions many conventional tabus and standards, it can by no 
stretch of the imagination be termed antinomian or bohemian. 

The children of the revolution have turned also to other 
ethical and social interests. For example, Will Herberg’s 
Protestant, Catholic and Jew (Doubleday, 1955) combines a 
sociological analysis of the current return to religion in American 
culture with a drastically critical evaluation of this trend from the 
viewpoint of the new theology. He shows clearly the magnitude 
of the new trend toward religion in all aspects of the American 
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culture pattern, seeking to understand it in terms of the cultural 
constitution of America. America is made of successive waves 
of immigrants. As the ethnic ways of Europe fade away in the 
second and third generation, the problem is to find some principle 
of belonging, of social identification and location. In the recent 
past and present, this principle increasingly has become the three 
forms of Judeo-Christian faith, Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, 
and Judaism. Conversely, these three “religions of democracy” 
are ways in which men express their Americanness. A wealth 
of factual data is marshalled by Herberg to support this thesis. 

Such a “use” of religion has, however, involved a_ real 
degradation of genuine Biblical faith. For it has entered into 
chemical combination with American values or American 
patriotism to form a new American civic religion. Behind pious 
Judeo-Christian terms there is taking shape a religion no more 
Christian or Jewish in its substance than ancient Caesar worship, 
Japanese state Shinto, or modern totalitarianism. The command 
“Thou shalt have no other Gods before me” is shown by Herberg 
to be full of both religious and ethical importance for contemporary 
Americans as we struggle with the problems of our social order. 

Herberg’s thought is sufficient to establish the fact that the 
theological revolution is not simply a Protestant Christian phe- 
nomenon. Even more convincing evidence may be had in the 
monumental example of Martin Buber. Buber has, during a long 
life of fruitful labor in theology and philosophy, pursued his own 
highly individual ideas. After an early encounter with mysticism, 
he devoted himself to the development of his own distinctive 
formulation of existential philosophy and theology. The key idea 
of this development, as we have already noted is the person- 
person relation, first articulated in Ich und Du in 1923, and applied 
in subsequent books to many problems of religion, philosophy, and 
society. 

Buber’s thought is termed “dialogical philosophy” by Maurice 
Friedman in his book, Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955). This book is the first full length 
study of Buber’s thought, and it is notable for its completeness, 
its careful study, and its clear, sympathetic exposition of Buber’s 
thought. The study begins with his early work in mysticism and 
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proceeds through the various phases of Buber’s development to 
the mature expression of dialogical philosophy. The influence 
of thinkers as various as Nietzsche, Dilthey, and Kierkegaard, as 
well as the Hasidic tradition, is noted. There is a complete 
bibliography of works by and about Buber. 

If there is a criticism of this book, it is that in all this com- 
prehensive summary (one is almost tempted to say summa) there 
is never a whisper of criticism of Buber. It is truly the work of 
a disciple. Buber’s work is important, but is the reader to believe 
that he leaves no problems unsolved, no questions unanswered? 
This is the net impression of the book. It is too bad that Friedman 
did not at least push further the analysis of a few of the problems 
latent in Buber’s conception of personality and person-person rela- 
tions. 

Similar to Buber in many important ways (not least of all 
the common debt to Hasidic piety and mysticism), is A. J. Hes- 
chel’s God in Search of Man (Farrar, Strauss and Cudahy, 1956). 
The sub-title of this book is “a philosophy of Judaism.” It may 
be characterized as an application of the kind of religious existen- 
tialism we have seen in Niebuhr and Tillich to specific problems 
of Jewish thought and life. There is here a similar emphasis on 
the problematic character of man, of man’s alienation from God, 
of God’s disclosure of himself to man in concrete historical events 
(the events of the Exodus and the Covenant on Mount Sinai), on 
the paradoxical character of man’s encounter with God. 

In terms of current Jewish thought and life, Heschel is hard 
to classify. He is more intensely religious (and also more theo- 
logical) than is characteristic of reformed Judaism. While he 
is devoutly attached to the Torah, the quality of his attachment 
is less rigid than that of much orthodoxy. He has learned much 
from Hasidism, but he stands squarely in the central tradition of 
Judaism. His pages seem to constitute an attempt to recover and 
express for contemporary Judaism an essentially Biblical under- 
standing of existence. 

Philosophically this book is often disappointing, not because 
the author is unaware of or unversed in these problems but because 
he solves them too easily. He is too content to say simply that 
revelation is beyond reason, to affirm paradox without pursuing 
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its implications. One gathers that Heschel believes that vital 
Jewish faith exists in a realm essentially beyond reason—a position 
not without serious problems. This is the more questionable since 
his position might be éxpressed (so it seems to this reader) in a 
more critical and rational context. 

Laszlo Vatai’s Man and His Tragic Life (Philosophical Library, 
1954) is an essay on contemporary existentialism with numerous 
references to Dostoevsky. More precisely it is an essay on the 
existential character of Dostoevsky’s work as a novelist. It begins 
by focussing attention on man as the center of philosophic interest. 
With Dostoevsky and his tortured characters as our guides, we 
make our way “from autonomous man to repentance.” This hard 
and long road leads through such Dostoevskian themes as tragedy, 
passion, suffering, and death. In repentance, man in his help- 
lessness receives from above what he cannot in his autonomy 
achieve—namely renewal and hope. Raskolnikov’s repentance 
and conversion in Siberia seem here to be in Vatai's mind. 

For Dostoevsky and for Vatai man is the cultural animal. 
It is in culture that man finds (or loses) the spiritual freedom 
which fulfils his life. Culture seems never to lack symbols for the 
transcendant. Christian faith seems to be an affirmative symbol for 
the transcendent, while revolution and nihilism (they are synony- 
mous terms for Vatai) are negative symbols denoting man’s aliena- 
tion from and rebellion against the transcendent. In such ideas 
a type of East European mysticism, never absent from Vatai’s 
thought, becomes particularly pronounced. 

Similar to Vatai in its East European orientation is Berdyaev's 
The Meaning of the Creative Act (Harper's, 1954). Actually this 
book was first published in 1914 in Russia, before the revolution 
and before the author’s expulsion to France. The present English 
translation is made from the author’s revision of 1927, preparatory 
to a German translation. It is particularly interesting to see in 
this early book the germs of ideas which Berdyaev later developed. 
The basic themes are the same. 

“God calls men to creative activity, and to a creative answer to 
his love.” This creativity is regarded as an interpretation and an 
enlargement of traditional Christian ideas of salvation. Berdyaev 
gives it a context of mysticism and gnosticism. The world of 
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necessity from which we escape upward to freedom and God is 
both unreal and evil; yet paradoxically this world is also held 
to be immanent in God. Berdyaev distinguishes himself from the 
“mystics of the one,” terming himself (along with Paracelsus, 
Boehme, and Angelus Silesius) as a “monopluralist.” The end 
or aim of the cosmic process is the complete divinization of man. 

The philosophy of creativeness is set in contrast to positivistic 
and scientific philosophies which express the bondage of man’s 
spirit to the world. The basic concept of creativeness is applied 
to such various human interests as sex and marriage, art, ethics 
and social relations, and religion. The result is an excellent 
synoptic glance at the philosophy spread through Berdyaev’'s later 
books, which may not inaccurately be termed Eastern Orthodox 
mysticism. 

There is time perhaps for a brief final glance at a book 
markedly different in orientation from all those at wich we have 
looked. It is a book more important for what it promises than 
for what it achieves. New Essays in Philosophical Theology 
(SCM Press, London, 1955) , edited by Anthony Flew and Alasdair 
Macintyre, is an extremely various collection of essays on religious 
and ethical themes, having in common a certain sympathy with 
the linguistic or analytic approach to philosophy study. Flew will 
be remembered as the editor of Logic and Language and Essays in 
Conceptual Analysis. The present volume is an expression of 
the growing concern of analytic philosophers in the problems of 
religious language. 

Recent developments of analytic philosophy, particularly in 
Great Britain, have tended to emphasize the various uses of 
language in the common concerns of men. It was inevitable that 
in such a situation analytic philosophy should come, as it has 
in these essays, to the problems of religious language. This new 
interest is surely to be preferred to the earlier attitude which dog- 
matically consigned religion, along with metaphysics and other 
forms of emotive meaning, to the limbo of nonsense. Neverthe- 
less it must be remarked that most of the essays in the present 
volume are better philosophy than theology, reflecting more 
acquaintance and study on the part of the authors in the one 
discipline than in the other. Indeed it is little short of appalling 
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to see how little solid work in theology has followed the writers’ 
very genuine interest in it. We may only hope that as the interest 
grows, more work will get done. 

If it does, it will be of benefit both to philosophy and to 
religion. To the former it will provide new vision, new tasks, 
new grist for the mills of thought. From the viewpoint of 
religion, it is particularly important in this post-revolutionary 
period to undertake careful, rigorous, rational criticism. 


Columbia University. 





CREATING ART 


JAMES BAIRD 


_ philosophy of art seems endlessly to present to the critic a 


choice between two radical postulates. Each is as old as our in- 
heritance from Greek modes of speculation. Whoever would 
seriously consider questions of genesis and expression in art must, 
apparently, presuppose either that the central fact of art is the 
mystery of creating, resistant to analysis and definition at its 
source, or that the central fact is intelligible making, the act of 
homo faber who constructs objects and events with a lucid delib- 
eration. It is clear that the critic who chooses art as making gains 
sanctions for himself, since his act of reading the work of art is 
unlimited save within the limits of the work itself. If he elects the 
position of one who cannot ultimately explain the creation of art, 
he has attributed to the artist an initial power which is beyond 
the scope of reason. Quite possibly I oversimplify the distinc- 
tions offered by Professor Nahm in his recent study of the meta- 
physics of art.’ But it appears, through the course of his precise 
and masterly chapters, that the critical judgment worth hearing 
cannot be a double-voiced expression of both fundamental posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Nahm has addressed us on the subject of human free- 
dom in the fashioning of a work of art. It is a noble theme: there 
is no philosophical inquiry which can more lavishly enhance the 
nature of man as an imagining creature. This book should, I 
think, be regarded as the most competent description we yet 
possess of the character of freedom in art. That it tends unswerv- 
ingly, through the range of its scholarship, to become legislative 
upon this question of freedom is an inevitable circumstance. 
Mr. Nahm is Aristotelian: he insists upon the pre-eminence of 
the categories and the logic of aesthetic measurement and he 
sees the process of art as making. The freedom which he wonld 


? Milton C. Nahm, The Artist as Creator: An Essay of Human Freedom 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956). 
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claim for the artist is freedom of choice, freedom through the act 
of the individual will to put into a work of art the stuff of a 
deliberated intention. It follows that a second freedom is for 
Mr. Nahm equally desirable: the release of the critic into a 
potential realm of mastery as he perceives and studies the work of 
art. The critic is thus freed to a pure intelligibility. His choice 
of postulate assures his advantage. 

“Our central problem in an essay of the artist as creator is 
the establishment of a theory of fine art adequate to account for 
the emergence of the novel and unique yet intelligible work of 
fine art” (p. 82). We must recognize Mr. Nahm’s concern for 
emergence as the shaping force of his study. Although the 
terminology of creating and making is not used here with a 
faithful differentiation, it is certain that emergence must begin 
either in some ineffable power of the fine artist which set him apart 
from other men, or in the intelligible choices of the human reason. 
Mr. Nahm speaks of making as “the aspect of man’s control of 
nature which, for imagination, is far less a function of abstract 
rational powers than of rational powers in process of making 
or constructing something” (p. 58). And again, “making is the 


artist’s imagination freely at work under conditions requiring 
choice” (p. 247). If creating is sometimes used interchangeably 
with this concept, it is used synonymously. Art regarded as mak- 
ing appears as art emerging from choice. The “other” art is 
that springing from emergence which was not founded in rational 
powers. It was conceived in inspiration, the source of which 
lies outside the realm of choice. Obviously, a philosophical dis- 


course recognizing these sharply opposed concepts must turn 
upon the question of the imagination. In both it is an originat- 
ing faculty. Yet in the one it is a creative embodiment of the 
highest powers of reason, in the artist making original and rational 
choices; and in the other it is the supreme faculty mysteriously 
endowing the artist with the power to begin a work in non- 
rational creativity. Mr. Nahm notes, with regret, that imagina- 
tion has been used by critics “to rid philosophy of art of vestiges 
of mimetic theory,” that “it is entrusted with autonomous creative 
powers of its own” (p. 9). Although he would not, with Samuel 
Johnson, dismiss the imagination as the “ licentious and vagrant 
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faculty,” he clearly disqualifies such claims for its mysterious 
autonomy as that advanced by Lord Kames, “the singular power 
of fabricating images without any foundation in_ reality.” 
Mr. Nahm urges that we cannot reasonably claim for imagination 
a link with the ineffable, or regard it as a faculty conceiving in 
inspiration. It begins its work in mimesis. It performs as 
originator only in that it gives unique substance and shape to 
works of art emerging through the maker's acts of choice. 

Mr. Nahm’s Aristotelianism thus receives an early definition. 
Aristotle’s view of mimesis is established upon freedom of choice; 
Plato’s mimesis is deterministic (p. 5). With Plato it could not 
have been otherwise since his philosophy of inspiration and crea- 
tion includes the image of a cosmic demiurge; Aristotle does not 
think of God as a creator (p. 50). “Aristotle's artist is a maker 
rather than a creator.” From Mr. Nahm’s reflection upon the 
differences between these postulates of Aristotle and Plato arises 
a remarkable scholarly achievement. It may seem strange that 
one so impatient as he with the claim for imagination as the 
inspired faculty should devote more than half his book to a sum- 
mary of the Platonic tradition in aesthetics. Yet he has given 
us a brilliant history of what he pleases to call “The Great Anal- 
ogy,’ that metaphysical similitude, established by several centuries 
of speculation, between the artist as creator and God as creator. 
Mr. Nahm has the historian’s passion and the learning to embody 
it. He is fascinated by the variations upon Plato’s ancient theme, 
that man creating is analogous to God creating. Imagination is 
sovereign, God-given inspiration and ultimate mystery. It 
would seem that the sheer ingeniousness of this human structure 
of speculation, as this extends from Plato to Croce and beyond, 
actually deters Mr. Nahm. He wishes to confront logically all 
the important claims for deific powers in the artist, and to dispose 
of them before he turns to his formulation of a theory. We under- 
stand his sympathies and antipathies; but in his survey we have 
gained immeasurably, for no matter what prejudices we bring 
to it, the first section of this book, as the history of an idea, is an 
impressive, disciplined, and often exciting scrutiny. 


“Not by wisdom do poets write poetry, but by a sort of genius 
and inspiration; they are like diviners and soothsayers who also 
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say many fine things, but do not understand the meaning of 
them.” So Socrates, in the Apology. From this point Mr. Nahm 
traces the mutations of the Platonic theme. He examines the 
historical persistence of “monolithic restatements to preémpt 
speculation concerning the artist as creator” (p. 41). (If 1 may 
interpret here, | understand him to mean restatements in the 
Platonic mode which would exclude speculation concerning the 
artist making as a free agent.) The monolith is very considerable, 
shown to us as it is through the assembled texts of Mr. Nahm’s 
study. This collation of ascriptions to the ineffable of the artist’s 
deific powers is in itself useful. But more useful is Mr. Nahm’s 
definition of the real issue for aesthetics: that our views of the 
emergence and the meaning of artistic creation are to be under- 
stood in terms of our ideas of God and the man-God relationship 
at any given time in Western history. He sets before us a record 
of man’s imagined contiguity to God, as this is manifest in aesthetic 
theory. He notes very justly that “it is... the conflict of theol- 
ogies which is the source of incompatibility of theories of the artist 
as creator and of the structures of art” (p. 59). The major conflict 
arises between the classical view of “making” advanced by Plato, 
whose theory of the shaping demiurge allows no room for miracles, 
and the Christian-Hebraic view of God as creating miraculously 
ex nihilo. Yet this disagreement within tradition cannot very 
much effect the truth which emerges from Mr. Nahm’s study. It 
appears that the more Western man has been inclined to attribute 
to the artist miraculous powers, the more, correspondingly, he 
has reflected his notions of the immediacy and the transparency of 
of God. The creation of art appears as an analogy to acts of divine 
power. 

Mr. Nahm studies the great analogy in three of its important 
manifestations: the artist in his encounter with ugliness, in his 
role as genius and prophet, and in his claim upon the sublime. 
Each of these assignments to the artist of divine power appears, in 
Mr. Nahm’s view, to threaten the integrity of the artist as maker, 
the designer and doer in the freedom of rational choice. The 
value of these chapters lies in the author’s subtlety. He shows 
us, for instance, the obstacle presented to idealism by ugliness. 
In the framework of the analogy, what may be done with the old 
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question, “si Deus bonus est, unde malum?” (p. 85). For if 
the artist is analogous to God and God is the creator of the beauti- 
ful, what is the artist to be said to have done with the reality of 
ugliness in the world, the not-good which is the aesthetic analogue 
to evil? The reference must once more proceed to the imagina- 
lion. Assuming that the artist is omnipotent in imagination, and 
that this faculty is divine and therefore good, then he has no 
choice but to transform what he touches into the beautiful. 
Exactly as the Platonic demiurge acts, so does he act, bringing 
to “uncreated” matter an ideal-form, shaping the ugliness of 
underlying matter into beauty. Plotinus found the cosmos a 
blend of good, that already given ideal-form by God, and of evil 
or ugliness, merely that which is not yet brought to ideal-form. 
Kant saw natural ugliness transformed into artistic value when it 
has been symbolically transformed by means of art. That the 
artist in these theories has no choice for doing what he wishes 
with the ugly means that the divine imagination which is his 
prescribes his act in transforming ugliness. The logic of the 
Aristotelian postulate, with its insistence upon mimesis as the 
true genesis of art, cannot encompass such a contention. 

The theory of genius is reviewed by Mr. Nahm with adroit- 
ness. The forms in which the genius appears have been and 
remain various: he may be the madman possessing a power 
irrationally inspired; he may be identified by the primitivist intent 
upon ascribing to him the prescience of childhood; he may be 
the voice from the realm of primitive mythos. He was the creator 
of divine objects and events, intelligible or not. Whoever he 
was, he was set apart from the world of uninspired men. In his 
highest function the genius is the prophet, Plato’s ideal seer who 
utters prophetic truth but who must first recover his wits in order 
to understand what he remembers of his inspir.ution. 

In his measurement of the sublime Mr. Nahm considers Kant’s 
doctrine that there are no sublime objects or events. The sublime 
is a state of mind: it receives its identification through the tran- 
scendental ideas. Unlike the beautiful, it lies beyond form. We 
do not expect Mr. Nahm to entertain the possibility of a dialectic 
for an aesthetic value which is formless. Kant proposes that the 
sublime is perfection. Mr. Nahm counters with a view of perfec- 
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tion as a studied and a deliberate act on the part of the artist. 
“The work of fine art is the product of imagination. As a product 
of art it is made by the artist who sets goals of perfection and 
originality and it is both intelligible and novel” (p. 206). He 
argues that perfection and originality are more than limiting con- 
ceptions; they are also regulative principles and aesthetic values. 
The old problem of the sublime he then proposes to obviate by a 
distinction between works of art and works of fine art. The work 
of art is a product of free choice only; the work of fine art is a 
product of free choice and free originality. “The work of art 
thus becomes what we judge; the work of fine art, what we judge 
and what we ought to judge. The aesthetic problem thus be- 
comes not an aspect of the ‘great analogy’ but that of the inter- 
relating of mechanisms and means to the end of fine art.” That 
end is intelligibility (pp. 207-8). 

This review of Mr. Nahm’s first treatise is intended to suggestits 
value to aesthetic history. His description of the symbiotic relation- 
ship between theories of art and theories of God which has marked 
the intellectual history of Western man is an unusual achievement. 
No one could, | think, question his thoroughness or his skill. 
He has presented all the central evidence. But are we now to 
assume that the artist is “liberated” to reason and recalled to his 
human limitations because of some particularly modern theology 
which exerts its influence? Was Croce the last great spokesman 
for the autonomous mystery of art? And have we learned so 
much of the imagination as to regard it only as a shaping faculty 
characterized by choice, and by the direction toward originality 
which it can establish for the artist? We may wish with 
Mr. Nahm to excise mystery from art. Perhaps, indeed, several 
centuries were involved in a quaint error, that of the great anal- 
ogy. Yet Mr. Nahm makes certain extravagant claims for the 
artist’s freedom and for that of the critic which must now be 


examined. The human reason as maker is, for him, supreme. 


Nonetheless, whether we follow the contemporary psychology of 
C. G. Jung or not, | am disturbed by Mr. Nahm’s summary dis- 
missal of Jung’s assertion that reason is incapable of coping with 
the problem of artistic creativity, that creative action will forever 
elude human consciousness (p. 21). I refer to Mr. Nahm’s 
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arrival at a kind of legislation. Jung’s categorical denial is, no 
doubt, intended to discourage further speculation upon artistic 
genesis. Yet the very fact of its modern assertion proposes, in 
the context of recent psychological studies, many difficulties which 
Mr. Nahm seems unwilling to confront. It matters little whether 
Jung or another theorist is the spokesman. The difficulties 
persist. 

Imagination, to repeat Mr. Nahm’s conviction, is the free 
agent: it selects its theme; it builds an originality of fine art 
through a deliberation of choices and rejections. In his second 
treatise, which he calls “The Structure of Art and Fine Art,” he 
formulates a method of aesthetic judgment which is offered in 
support of this premise for a theory of the making imagination. 
He begins with a bold commitment. “We shall maintain that the 
work of art is a limited structure within a total structure and that 
the limited structure is explicable in terms of the artist’s free- 
dom of choice employed as technique upon such matter or 
mechanisms as colors, tones, silences, presupposed signs or sym- 
bols, feeling or images. We shall argue that the work of fine 
art, the total structure, is also a product of artistic technique, 
but that, while it is describable in terms of freedom of choice, 
such description is incomplete without reference to freedom of 
originality” (pp. 215-16). Hence we are to perceive at once the 
difference between the artist and the fine artist. The one has 
freedom of choice, of theme, medium, form, at his command 
(and it is assumed that he has the requisite techniques to make 
his choice demonstrable). The other has all these, and the more 
that distinguishes him as the fine artist: the freedom to make a 
work of originality. The product of these two freedoms in mak- 
ing is an intelligible and individual work of fine art. 

Shall we say, for purposes of illustration here, that such a 
difference is to be discovered in a comparison of the sonatas of 
Clementi and those of Beethoven? We should grant, as we follow 
Mr. Nahm, that imagination is central for both composers. Then 
why is Clementi inferior? We may wish even to call him a mere 
artist. The answer would seem to be that at no point does he 
display a freedom of originality equal to that exerted by Beethoven 
in, for example, his sonata Opus 111. Though my example is 
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chosen at random, the question which | have proposed may be 
permissible within Mr. Nahm’s theory. One should, presumably, 
evaluate the superiority of Beethoven by considering his free 
originality in the complex of intervals, silences, and tensions of 
this sonata.’ They are structural in a supreme musical architecture 
made by a free imagination. Clementi’s “inferiority” must then 
be accounted for in terms of his lesser talent for a reasoned intel- 
ligibility and originality, and hence for perfection. (I am dis- 
regarding here Beethoven’s confessed admiration of Clementi, 
and also the old lay question concerning which of two composers 
moves us more.) Inspiration apparently has nothing to do with 
the whole matter. 

It is at once obvious that in proposing such an empirical 
inspection of imagination Mr. Nahm’s theory opens a breach for 
critical authority. He speaks not of a re-creating perception in 
musical listening but of the experience offered by all fine art when 
he says that the product of creativity (making) from the freedoms 
of choice and originality is “an intelligible and individual work of 
fine art, re-created by the aesthetic perceiver” (p. 216). In- 
dividuality, no less than intelligibility, is a product of technique; 
and finally, “corresponding to this technique, the judgment made 
by the perceiver of the work of fine art is a rational correlate to 
the technique” (p. 215). These arguments prefigure nearly every 
assertion of the remaining chapters. A mounting concern for 
the autonomy of aesthetic perception leads Mr. Nahm finally to 
declare that the artist does not express the work alone; what he 
does express is the potential aesthetic experience, which is “a 
creative act of the same order as the act of artistic creation,” an 
act “no less creative than is artistic making” (pp. 247-49). It 
might be expected that Croce should serve Mr. Nahm as an ad- 
versary upon whom to sharpen his argument. Croce’s recogni- 
tion of the privacy and nominalism of judgment as authorized 
by “the individuality of intuitions” is diametric to Mr. Nahm’s 
intention, and therefore serviceable. But the attack is somewhat 


labored and repetitious; and it seems to me _ unnecessary. 
Mr. Nahm ’s denials of the theory of absolute autonomy in fine 
art lead me once more to assert that he gives us little choice other 
than a full commitment to one of the postulates: Aristotelian mak- 
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ing or Platonic creation. ‘To be committed to the reasonableness 
of making ab initio is to open the breach through which the 
critical perceiver assumes a creative power comparable to that of 
the artist. 1 am at pains to define Mr. Nahm’s theory through 
his original proposals because these, and not his attacks upon 
adversaries, demonstrate the real vigor of his thought. 

The argument in support of the claims just noticed is set 
forth in the areas of feeling and value, as these are concomitants 
to the acts of making and perceiving. Feeling, through a “pre- 
ferential use” of the artist, operates epistemologically “to make 
familiar the world of experience” (p. 244). Mr. Nahm’s 
epistemology of feeling is in full accord with his doctrine of the 
imagination as the agent of free choice. Presumably the free 
imagination chooses among the kinds of feeling as it chooses 
among kinds of themes and techniques. Feeling, in this sense, 
is a field of racial consciousness, an area open to free choices made 
by the artist's imagination. “Feeling, as reproductive imagina- 
tion, is for the organism the predisposition which endows it with 
sufficient familiarity to the specific aspects of the imagined—as 
reproduced and self-presented—world to make possible experience 
of that world” (p. 243). If | understand Mr. Nahm correctly, 
feeling is a predisposition which is chosen; and thereafter, in the 
act of making, the feeling elected makes possible the experience 
of the imagined world. A choice of feeling in the act of making 
would appear to advance the possibility of a “feeling-signal” to 
the perceiver, who receives through the finished work of art the 
same feeling which the artist chose. Such a reasoned choice of 
feeling is described by Mr. Nahm in purely empirical terms. “Art 
cannot symbolize feelings in abstraction, simply because what is 
felt is not a mere abstraction. Moods, emotions, and instincts, 
constituents of the life of feeling, are attached to and aroused by 
incidents, events, ideas, and objects which the artist does not 
create, but which are, rather, a portion of the non-aesthetic 
framework of reference, the mechanisms for the process of 
symbolization. That framework of reference is man’s racial 
and cultural background” (p. 244). He proceeds to say that 
“signs embodied in works of art are familiar” and that “the 
history of art is in large part a history of the recurrence 
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of symbols,” symbols of racial cognition, those for instance 
which refer to universal experience, as love, disaster, havoc, 
magic, witchcraft. These absolute judgments of feeling allow 
the contention that there is a racial tradition of recognizing 
experience as associated with particular feelings. They also 
permit Mr. Nahm to distinguish among token works of art 
categorically: Debussy’s La Mer and Cézanne’s “The Bathers” 
are predominantly expressions of feeling; Brancusi’s “Bird in 
Space” principally displays craftsmanship; Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida, principally significance. I wish to point out the 
consistency of this epistemology of feeling with Mr. Nahm’s entire 
theme of freedom. The burden of his argument is this: the 
maker of fine art (and of art, as well) may choose among certain 
feelings of racial cognition which will predispose the processes of 
his craft; in choosing he does not symbolize feeling in abstraction, 
he rather chooses one of the feelings upon which there is racial 
agreement and about which there is an endless accretion of 
symbolic representations in the forms of art; and since he does 
not then symbolize an abstraction, a complex of feelings which 
would be distinctively his own and no other man’s, his work 
refers to a commonly shared feeling, and must be wholly intel- 
ligible both to him and to the perceiver of the work. The com- 
municability of art, in this sense, must be determined by feeling, 
according to Mr. Nahm that form of “primitive predisposition” 
to which “we owe the familiarity experienced in the realm of art, 
as well as the occurrence and recurrence in art of generic symbols” 
(p. 244). 

Because of his denial of autonomy in feeling for the artist, 
Mr. Nahm may thus concern himself with problems in the measure- 
ment of the work, a limited structure, a concrete significant form. 
He wishes to make specific a kind in terms of perfection. His 
criteria propose specifications for both the work of art and the 
work of fine art: 1) complexity, the direct consequence of the 
conditioning of the work of art by three structural processes, 
which are making (the artist’s achievement of form), expression 
(intelligibility and originality) , and symbolization (the conveyance 
of intelligible feeling through the work); 2) temporal spread, 
the specification of the fact that the work of art is an event or a 
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becoming; 3) the natural value of unity, which initially marks 
off the work of art from the universe of meanings; 4) internality, 
in which the organic whole of the work is seen and through which 
its exclusion from the accidental and irrelevant is asserted; 5) the 
order of specific intervals, through which is expressed the artist’s 
control of the order and frequency of images (pp. 259-60). 
Temporal spread and internality become in this system conditions 
for diversity in unity. It must be emphasized that the artist’s 
act of giving his work these characteristics which we are to judge 
is, in the empirical sense, exactly descriptive of his act of making. 
Mr. Nahm’s specifications are clear enough. The intelligent per- 
ceiver may find himself confronted with a very difficult analysis. 
But if he is competent, and himself a receiver in the fullest sense 
of the “potential aesthetic experience,” presumably he can make 
his way with these criteria to an exact measurement of both intel- 
ligibility and originality. 

Thus value judgments become the only judgments of art 
admissible to Mr. Nahm’s theory. One of his final assertions 
makes this qualification abundantly clear: “The test of freedom 
of the fine artist is his success or failure in leading the man of 
taste to create new values by specifying generic facts and by in- 
dividualizing the content of aesthetic classes” (p. 330). Much 
of what Mr. Nahm has to say elsewhere of the value of fine art 
will scarcely fail to agree with other and far different theories. 
Although we are not inclined to speak of fine art as refuge, most 
of us can agree that, when it is profoundly moving, it frees us 
“from various compulsions which mark our non-aesthetic life” 
(p. 282). Such freedom for the perceiver is that “freedom 
from anxious interest” proposed by Susanne K. Langer as a 
condition of the whole aesthetic experience. Furthermore, we 
are more often than not, in this age, ready to admit with 
Mr. Nahm that fine art does not, as such, “teach, preach, or 
construct scientific, religious, moral, or practical systems” 
(p. 283). We may wholly sympathize with the view of 
Nietzsche, as Mr. Nahm does, that the artist is a destroyer of 
values. Ile chooses among values as he makes, destroys 
some potentialities and establishes others (p. 299). But 
Mr. Nahm goes on to specify that these choices are made in the 
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interest of originality. It would seem finally that the maker of 
art, in this sense, plots a value, and that his process of selection, 
rejection, and transformation is the exertion of his freedom. 
When one places with this new value of the work itself, so prom- 
inently reasoned, the value of the work of fine art to the 
perceiver as it leads him to create new values as well, one has en- 
compassed Mr. Nahm’s view: the two together make the delibera- 
tion and the power of art, and its freedom from the irrational. 
It is Mr. Nahm’s conclusion that “critical reflection upon fine art 
is no less significant for our understanding of human freedom 
than is aesthetic experience or the creativity of the fine artist” 
(p. 330). May I reduce this statement to terms referring to the 
import of Mr. Nahm’s total work in hand? This critical reflection 
assured, as it would seem to be, of a full intelligibility susceptible 
to absolute mastery of the work, is equal in power to the creation 
of art; the aesthetic experience of the perceiver is equal to the 
making of the artist; the creativity of the artist is perfectly com- 
prehensible in terms of his choices toward intelligibility and origi- 
nality. Such is the sum of Mr. Nahm’s theory concerning what 
we may reasonably adjudge the proper matter of discourse when 
we speak of aesthetics. 

One does not wish that Mr. Nahm had given us a different 
treatise. One is inclined only to wonder at the equation of 
artist-perceiver which he has most earnestly advanced. The equa- 
tion has often been before us, particularly in criticism in the 
United States, during the last three decades. It appears in the 
claim of the critic for his omnipotence as perceiver. I take it 
that to be omnipotent in perception is to be able to account for 
emergence as well as to analyze technique and form in art. It may 
be that freedom of choice in the creation of art is the great human 
freedom. But I do not understand that to grant the artist the 
power of an imagination which is nothing more than an agent 
endowed with freedom of choice, or predisposed by racial pat- 
terns of feeling, is to grant much of the truth. I have referred 
earlier to Mr. Nahm’s dismissal of Jung. It may be entirely 
justifiable to reject an opinion according to which the act of 
creation is inaccessible to reason. Yet one wishes that Mr. Nahm 
had been more mindful of the difficulties that must be confronted 
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in attempts to define the imagination. Modern psychology may 
have confused us more often than it has enlightened us. But 
we see, at any rate, that we do not understand very well the 
function of the imagination as a determinant in individual dif- 
ferences, whether we are speaking of men of art or men of law; 
we do not know how imagination sets us apart as individuals and 
orders the particular view of experience and reality which each 
man possesses, or how it binds us together in a collective con- 
sciousness which is both vestigial and visionary. It is readily 
admitted that poetry is shaped by the imagination. Nonetheless, 
we are not yet able to discuss with very much clarity the mean- 
ing of poetry as myth or its meaning as a symbol of a highly 
complex subjective experience. William Butler Yeats, for 
instance, has yet to be given a critical scrutiny which would 
satisfactorily reveal his art in terms of value. The reason is quite 
obvious: we have small hope for a critical imagination which 
could presume to “re-create” Yeats in the totality of his art. 
We know, of course, that Yeats made free choices with a free 
imagination. But we do not have a full and masterly claim upon 
his intelligibility, and we have no means of fully measuring his 


originality. This is to say that Yeats wrote poetry existentially, 
in the need to create reality for Yeats. I believe that he did. 
We can read him and be deeply moved, we can talk and write 
of him. But we have no right to propose that the range of his 
imagination is ours, or that the perceiver re-creates his work, 
or that we feel now, or ever shall feel, exactly as he felt toward 
the modern world and the life and death of man. 


If we know little of the nature of imagination, we know less 
of the complexity of human feeling. Mr. Nahm has spoken of 
taste. It is relatively easy for us to acknowledge the relation of 
taste to artistic genesis. We may study the mode of feeling of 
creators in the nineteenth century toward Greek myth, for 
instance, and see taste expressed in the Aeolian Harp Etude of 
Chopin, the Sapphic Ode of Brahms, the picture of Oedipus and the 
Sphinx by Ingres, or the ornamentation of Empire furniture. Taste 
always encourages form in art. We may understand, too, that‘most 
people participate in common feelings toward death, spring, storms 
at sea, stars, as these mark our phenomenal world. But racial 
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sentience is not the sum total of feeling in art. A creator does 
not merely give a feeling-signal to the perceiver. The feeling 
which is genetic in great art is unique, and very frequently complex 
beyond critical apprehension, since it is bound into the processes 
of the individual memory and also into racial memory. To over- 
look the probability, at least, that the symbolism of art has its 
genesis in a complex feeling toward existence which is the artist's 
own and no other man’s is to minimize the whole question of 
aesthetic experience, both creative and perceptive. 

We may dismiss the great analogy, and we may reasonably 
say that God is not in this at all. The question of inspiration 
still remains. May it not be that the makers of art know more 
of what pertains than the critics? Ralph Vaughan Williams has 
recently been willing to say of his music that craft and inspiration 
are interdependent. * If the composer recognizes, as this one 
does, that inspiration is a part of it, the initial part, will the critic 
and the musicologist presume to account for emergence of this 
music only through freedom of choice at the source? No doubt 
the centuries have been amiss. They should have spoken less of 
inspiration and more of craft. But, unhappily, our century does 
not yet possess the philosophy of art which will satisfactorily 
serve us. We should profit more as critics were our contemporary 
aesthetic speculation more cautious in its claims. Mr. Nahm 
apparently feels that we must choose between art as creating or 
making. If we wish not to choose, can there be other than 
benefit to art in our granting to it an original mystery of genesis, 
in our being concerned thereafter to examine the artist’s heuristic 
experience as he chooses among the modes of expression, and in 
our remembering, as we examine, that we re-create nothing at his 
source? We have not stood where he conceived, however much 
we may wish to compensate for our lack of his initial power. 


Connecticut College. 


2 In The Making of Music (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1955), 
p. 23. 
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A SURVEY OF KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
H. J. DE VLEESCHAUWER 


IL. cannot be denied that since 1950 a certain revival has been 
taking shape in the literature of the Critical philosophy, as the 
world gradually drifts away from the emotional atmosphere of 
the last war and its irrationalistic repercussions. To convince 
oneself of the truth of this assertion, it suffices to consult the 
Tijdschrift voor Philosophie and the Revue philosophique de Lou- 
vain for the decade 1935-1945. * This is all to the good; war 
represents, for a relatively unstable intellectual life, many in- 
cidents that should in the interests of mental health be forgotten 
as soon and as completely as possible. Naturally, when I mention a 
revival, my statement should not be exaggerated. I am far from 
proclaiming a Kantian renaissance; this could exist only in my imag- 
ination. However, if we take everything into consideration, there 
is no doubt that the decreasing vitality of existentialism or similar 
emotional trends, during the past few years, must stimulate the 
interest in the classics of philosophy, and more specifically, in 
Kant. 

Every epoch possesses its proper Plato, its proper Thomas and 
its proper Kant.’ To interpret or to assimilate a doctrine does not 
merely consist in the knowledge of that which the author has literally 
taught but rather in representing to oneself one’s own impression 
while reading. The new literature which has appeared since 
1950 will in the future behave just like the preceding: the attempt 
will be made to re-think the authentic Criticism as well as to 
complete Kant’s intellectual portrait by carving out certain aspects 
of his thought which are little or not yet known. 

However, before giving a short account of a certain number 
of recent aspects in connection with Kant’s Critique, 1 should 


1 G. A. de Brie, Bibliographia philosophica, 1934-1945 (Utrecht, 1950- 
1953) 

2 H. J. de Vleeschauwer, “Un nouveau style critique,” Kantstudien, 
XLVI (1954-1955), pp. 354-367. 
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like to raise a methodological point. A great number of authors, 
including some of the most prominent ones, persist in quoting 
from Kant, by referring to editions more or less complete, among 
which the edition by Cassirer seems to enjoy great preference. 
This is not the opportune moment to launch an objective criticism 
against these editions, nor to discuss the good reason for their 
presence in the shelves of our private libraries; but it is never- 
theless necessary to draw attention to the confusion which is 
bound to result from the referential use of so many editions. 


Fortunately, however, today there also exists—in a complete 
or nearly complete form—a large, critical edition which 
guarantees both accuracy and a necessary Critical spirit. I am 
referring to the edition of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. This 
should be treated as a definite authority, the only authorized source 
of reference in connection with any serious work concerning the 
Critique. 


Any historian or philologist who disregards a similar rule 
in his own domain would find himself disqualified, and not with- 
out good reason. The duty of having to remind philosophers of 


this necessity is somewhat painful. We are all interested, for the 
sake of our own clear understanding as much as that of exactitude 
and correction of our own work, in having ourselves inspired by a 
methodology which has proved itself so well. We are all anxious 
to get that inspiration in the case of the Critical philosophy—of 
which there exist innumerable editions either in their original 
text or in translation. I ask myself what purposes is served 
in undertaking such great and expensive work, the exertion of 
which can only be sustained by a host of learned men, if those 
people who are chiefly interested in it, especially the qualified 
research workers, refuse to avail themselves of the proposed 
methodology. By that refusal we really admit that such a careful 
edition was not as necessary as the editors pretended. Is such an 
attitude justifiable? I do not think so. As soon as the Berlin 
edition is complete, we shall no longer have any excuse to per- 
petuate the chaos that has reigned in this field in the past. A 
uniformity as to quotations and references will be of great ad- 
vantage to everyone. This is not the case in the study of Kant 
only, but it is applicable as well to Cartesian studies (where 
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confusion exist to a scarcely lesser degree) and to many other 
areas. 

The movement of the Critical philosophy of our time actually 
manifests itself in two ways. Firstly, in a re-interpretation of the 
Critical philosophy according to doctrinal presuppositions, which 
have been derived from Kant less directly than from certain general 
contemporary philosophical tendencies. Secondly, in the con- 
tinuation of the exploration of the Critical philosophy in those 
parts which have hitherto remained obscure and are therefore less 
familiar to us. I am compelled in this article to limit myself to 
reviewing a few studies wiiich occur to me haphazardly. There 
will certainly be gaps in this review, for which I must ask the 
reader's pardon. That is almost inevitable. 

The first publications we have to mention are two introduc- 
tions, which exemplify very well two entirely different methods of 
writing and introduction to a philosophical system. The introduc- 
tion of S. Kérner is a simplification of the Critique for those who 
are not acquainted with the Kantian philosophy. * That of R. Kro- 
ner, on the other hand, is a systematic exposition, which presup- 
poses a profound knowledge of the system of Kant and a sufficient 
capacity to separate the essential from its multiple acccessories. * 

The elegant Pelican Book which Kérner devotes to Kant 
makes light and pleasant reading, and I am certain that the English 
speaking public will enjoy it. One cannot expect a simple in- 
troduction, appearing in a highly popular literary collection, to be 
a work of great erudition. It would fail its purpose and the 
public. Moreover, Kérner contents himself with summarizing 
the contents of the three Critiques intelligently and with great 
care, never losing contact with contemporary thought. In doing 
so, he lays particular stress on the Critique of Pure Reason. He 
puts Kant’s problem into the formula of the famous distinction 
between judgments of perception and judgments of experience. 
This approach has since been abandoned almost completely; and 
in my opinion this is for the better. For although it is true that 
the different formulations of the Critical problem (Kérner’s 


* S. Kérner, I. Kant (London, 1955), 230 pp. 
* R. Kroner, Kant’s Weltanschauung, transl. by J. E. Smith (Chicago, 
1956), 10+119 pp. 
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favourite included) can be brought to a certain degree of identity 
by a particular method, nevertheless today it is certain that the 
formulation of the Critical problem in terms of the two kinds of 
judgment must give rise to great difficulties in a straightforward 
exposition. K6érner himself has probably sensed these difficulties, 
for in his concluding summary he does not follow this mode of 
exposition (which is peculiar to the Prolegomena) but makes use 
of the concepts of the first Critique, where this particular formula- 
tion does not occur in either the first or second edition. 

Kérner has based his introductory exposition on the second 
edition only. I regret, however, his failure to indicate—be it only 
in a few general lines—the various precritical periods, so as to 
show how the problem of Criticism developed as the logical con- 
clusion of a methodical reflection based on the philosophico- 
scientific ideas of Kant’s time. On the other hand, | consider the 
discussion devoted to the second part of the Aritik der Urteils- 
kraft, entitled Teleological Explanation, the most successful part of 
his introduction. An amusing error, which the author no doubt 
will correct at the first opportunity, concerns one of Kant’s most 
famous expressions: the author inverts the two statements on 
p. 58 and says: “Thoughts without content are blind. Percep- 
tions without concepts are empty’—which really makes no sense. 

R. Kroner, the author of the well known masterpiece Von Kant 
bis Hegel (2 vol., 1921-1924), gives us an introduction to Kant’s 
thought according to a quite different plan. His book is a transla- 
tion of a small, relatively old work (1914), which the author now 
publishes after making some important changes. It offers an 
example of a Kantianism strongly resembling the Baden Kant- 
ianism of Windelband and Rickert. Instead of following the 
critical texts in the chronological development of the three 
Critiques, Kroner preferred to take the Critical philosophy as a 
given whole and to extract from it the leading principle which 
inspires it throughout. Far from believing, with the epistemol- 
ogical Kantians (especially with the Marburgians), that this 
principle is to be found in the theoretical Critique and science or in 
the physico-metaphysics of nature, Kroner thinks, together with 
the Baden Neo-Kantians, that this principle is a moral rule. In 
this way the Critique of Practical Reason is really moved into a 
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central position. The Weltanschauung of Kant attempts to bring 
about the unity of the realm of nature and that of liberty in the 
mind. It should therefore not be regarded as being essentially a 
Copernican Revolution or anything similar, but as a “moral 
voluntarism.” 

It is necessary to deduce from the moral nature of man the 
shortcomings and limitations of the mind in the natural order. 
That is what Kroner attempts to establish in his ingenious con- 
struction, which declares that Kant’s phenomenalism and sub- 
jectivism are conditioned by the moral character of man, and that 
they are derivatives of the ontological conditions of the moral will. 
Such an interpretation was bound to provoke violent reactions at 
the time of its appearance, when the Marburg School was in its 
full development. At present we experience a certain bewilder- 
ment at such a rigid ethico-teleological interpretation of Kant—of 
which Kroner’s essay is a typical example—especially since the 
essay was published forty years ago. Nevertheless it still keeps 
its symptomatic character and value, for it induced us to conceive 
the Kantian synthesis differently. 

It is significant that two representative works of the non- 
German Kantianism have been re-edited almost simultaneously: 
namely, the work of H. J. Paton® and that of Lachiéze-Rey.* 
The simplifying quality of the first is apparent in a tendency which 
I would call empirical commensense, whereas the other believed 
that he could do justice to Criticism only by a strictly ration- 
alistic (but comprehensive) commentary. Contrary to Vaihing- 
ers’s patchwork theory of the Critique, and also contrary to my 
own much more moderate view,’ Paton saw in the Critique 
an absolutely coherent text. In a detailed commentary he insisted 
on the presence of an identical doctrine in the “Transcendental 
Aesthetic” and “Analytic,” mistaking in some way all the results 
at which the Kantian philology had arrived. Similarly he dis- 


5 H. J. Paton, Kant’s Metaphysics of Experience (1st ed., London, 
1936; 2nd ed., London, 1952). 

® P. Lachiéze-Rey, L’idéalisme kantien (1st ed., Paris, 1931; 2nd ed., 
Paris, 1950). 

7 H. J. de Vleeschauwer, La déduction transcendentale dans l’ceuvre 
de Kant, 3 vols. (Antwerp, 1934-7). 
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covered a homogenous doctrine in the two editions of the first 
Critique, admitting (somewhat grudgingly) an attempt, on the part 
of Kant, at giving his theory a clearer and more condensed form. 
As a result of his work an English Kantianism exists today. In- 
deed, such a Kantianism could be established only by a thorough 
attempt at simplification, subordinating and subjugating every- 
thing else to the requirements of this simplification; for example, 
the followers of Paton take the phenomenon as the phenomenon 
of an existing thing-in-itself, and the concrete determinants of this 
phenomenon are equally real. In the Ding an sich and the phen- 
omenon we must see two more-or-less related things, where the 
Ding an sich represents the “other side” implied by the phenom- 
enon and given simultaneously. 

Lachiéze-Rey, so to speak, takes the opposite way of idealism; 
that is, the idea that the constructive spirit builds the world and 
the self according to its own laws and not according to compulsions 
and conditions deriving from the objects. In France, and even 
beyond its borders, Lachiéze-Rey was the first to discover that the 
Opus Postumum is very important for the establishment and con- 
solidation of the Critical idealism. I have myself defended the 
thesis against the opinio communis of the Kantians that, far from 
being rather realistic as is usually asserted, all Kant’s presentations 
must be regarded as reinforcements of the objective, idealistic 
camp. I am convinced that Lachiéze-Rey was of my opinion, 
although his exposition does not yet reveal anything regarding 
this topic. His exposition as a whole however shows the same 
tendency. Moreover, Lachiéze-Rey recognizes Kant’s reservations 
in connection with essential points and statements (e.g., as regards 
the question of reality and ideality). And, today, reading 
this work in its new dress, I am not sure that all of us, realists as 
well as idealists, have not been the victims of a play on words in- 
stead of having attended to the realistic ties of the subject. 


There seems to be no doubt that, in principle, Kant’s inner 
orientation was realistic. However, on account of the discovery 
of the a priori and the misunderstandings in connection with this 
topic, Kant, by a continual reinforcement (conscious or not) of 
constructive idealism, succeeded in saving a profound realism. It 
is of little practical importance that Kant spoke more decidedly and 
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at greater length about the necessity and the nature of that which 
is given than anyone before him. The essential factor always 
remains the constructive concept of the a priori, which is con- 
stantly reinforced even at the risk of seeing the object reduced to 
an intellectual construction. The re-edition of Lachiéze-Rey’s 
voluminous work shows that a reasonable way of thinking has 
again conquered and has won for the French tongue a place of 
distinction within classical philosophy and in the philosophy of 
Kant in particular. 

The commentary on the Analytic * given to us by de Coninck 
leads us into quite a different dimension. Compared with Paton’s 
work—which covers almost exactly the same subject—it only 
skims the surface. The book is not a proper commentary but 
rather a summary of Kantian themes arranged by the author and 
connected by lengthy texts. 

The commentary is based on the second edition of the Critique 
of 1787, and on appeals to the Prolegomena which prepared the 
way for the re-edition. The author is convinced that by means 
of this restriction the coherence of the Kantian doctrine can be 
saved. It is absolutely impossible to condemn the first edition 
in such a way. I would not even affirm in an absolute sense that 
the second edition is better than the first; but in any case it is 
hardly intelligible without the development in the first edition.’ 
| am somewhat astonished at such an untimely voluntary renuncia- 
tion for which I see neither the reason nor the use. So far as 
the work as a whole is concerned, it could serve as a reading guide 
to the Critique. It is probable that the author intended his work 
for students."" An honest work, an aide-memoire for advanced 
students rather than an instrument of research, it is one the 
inspiration for which is difficult to determine, and whose sources 
are completely hidden. 


8 A. De Coninck, L’analytique transcendentale de Kant, Pt. I: “La 
Critique kantienne,” Bibliothéque philosophique de Louvain (Louvain, 
1955), 327 pp. 

* H. J. de Vieeschauwer, La Déduction, etc. (cf. n. 19), t. IB, 
pp. 275 ff.; and H. J. de Vleeschauwer: L’Evolution de la Pensée kantienne. 
Histoire d’une Doctrine (Paris, 1939), pp. 100 ff. 

20 A. De Coninck, op. cit. Foreword, pp. ii ff. 
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In another group I would place the works of Heimsoeth, 
Martin and Daval. In spite of their diversity they are inspired by 
the same source, which can be defined by the title of a work by 
Max Wundt: Kant als Metaphysiker."" This group comprises 
the more important contributions, the latest re-interpretations and 
re-orientations, of Criticism. 1 have pointed out some features 
of this “new Kantian style” in an article devoted to the German 
edition of the work of Martin,” and | can only refer the reader to 
this article. When looking back on the philosophical thought of 
the last fifty years, one recognises how the new _ irrational 
tendencies on the one hand and the slow climb of thought towards 
a realistic metaphysics on the other hand inevitably put an almost 
complete stop to the triumphal march of neo-Kantianism by 1914. 
This neo-Kantianism was at first purely epistemological, serving 
a positivistic methodology and theory of science. When Europe, 
in the last quarter of the 19th century, passed on to the various 
concepts of inductive metaphysics and recognized the deficiencies 
of positivism in the domain of ethics, neo-Kantianism discovered 
the Kant of the practical reason, and from this Kantian moral 
metaphysics developed a philosophy of values. Finally, when 
metaphysics, which Kant regarded as theoretically impossible, 
regained favor in consequence of the halt of positivism, it was 
discovered that the theoretical synthesis of Criticism itself did in 
no way consist of a pure epistemology, but also included an 
ontology.” 

The forerunner of this revolution in Kantianism was F. Paul- 
sen, whose work, book, and teaching caused such a tremendous 
reverberation in Germany. After the First World War, philo- 
sophical realism was victorious in epistemology, owing to the 
so-called “immediatism of knowledge in all its forms.” The 
memorable articles of Hl. Heimsoeth,”* the article of N. Hart- 


11 Max Wundt, Kant als Metaphysiker (Stuttgart, 1924). 

** Cf. note 2. 

8 | mention here especially the very instructive article by G. Len- 
man, “Kritizismus und kritische Motive in der Entwicklung der Kantischen 
Philosophie,” in Kantstudien, XLVIII (1956-1957) which, very fortunately, 
extends a small paragraph of my above mentioned article. 

14H. Heimsoeth, “Metaphysische Motive in der Ausbildung des kri- 
tischen Idealismus,” Kantstudien, XXIX (1924), pp. 121-159; and “Per- 
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mann,” the work of M. Wundt: Kant als Metaphysiker,”* and the 
integration of the critical method in the Thomistic epistemology 
with an ontological tendency by J. Maréchal ‘’ were the most 
considerable manifestations of this new tendency. H. Heimsoeth 
was one of its chief initiators of and one of the leaders in the ontol- 
ogical interpretation of Criticism. His new work ” is, to a great 
extent, a new edition of studies published a long time ago. Of 
the five studies brought together under this title, only the first: 
“The Ontology of Wolff and Kantian Principles” is new and 
specially written for this work. The essays on space, on the 
metaphysics of Crusius (from whom Kant learned a great deal), 
on the metaphysical motives in critical idealism and on the per- 
sonality and the thing-in-itself have been published before; but 
a re-publication is fully justified, both because of their symptomatic 
value and because of the difficulty of obtaining them in their 
original form. 


The underlying thesis consists in the refusal to see in Criticism 
a pure epistemology limiting our mind; rather, Heimsoeth shows 
us a Criticism that sees Kant as a continuation of the ontological 
effort of the Wolfian or semi-Wolfian school, so that the precritical 


and critical thought is an unbroken line. The small work of 
H. Pichler on the ontology of Wolf has exercised a great in- 
fluence on this attitude. We know, of course, that Pichler was a 


sénlichkeitsbewusstsein und Ding an sich,” in Kant-Festschrift der Uni- 
versitit Kénigsberg, Leipzig (1924), pp. 41-80. Both are included in the 
work which we shall discuss shortly. 

18 N. Hartmann, “Diesseits vom Idealismus und Realismus,” Kant- 
studien, XXIX (1924). 

** M. Wundt, Kant als Metaphysiker (Stuttgart, 1924). 

*" J. Maréchal, Le Point de Départ de la Métaphysique, 5 vol. (Bruges, 
1923-1946). Part 3 is dedicated to a very personal position on Kant; part 5 
to a confrontation of Criticism with Thomism. Part 4, devoted to the post- 
Kantian period, appeared much later after the Second World War. This 
essay of critical and methodological concordance has been actively attacked 
by some Thomist philosophers, e.g., (without mentioning Et. Gilson) by 
M. Casula, Maréchal e Kant (Rome, 1955). He has found a defender in 
A. Hayen in the Revue internationale de Philosophie, whose ideas will be 
treated later. 

18 H. Heimsoeth, Studien zur Philosophie I. Kants, Metaphysische 
Urspriinge und ontologische Grundlagen (Cologne, 1955), ii, 257 pp. 

* H. Pichler, Uber Chr. Wolfs Ontologie (Leipzig, 1910). 
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faithful disciple of Meinong, one of the advocates of the return to 
metaphysics. This movement started with Bolzano and ended 
with Husserl. Pichler demonstrated among other things the 
superiority of the Wolfian doctrine of the categories. The meta- 


physical interpretation of Kant by Heimsoeth does not go as far as 
this. 


The five studies of H. Heimsoeth elaborate either directly or 
indirectly from the historical forerunners the above-mentioned 
concepts of Criticism. The last two studies do so directly, the 
first three by following the winding paths of history. The only 
previously unpublished study is the one devoted to Wolf. This 
aims to show the Kantian categorial theory developed natural- 
ly from the type of School philosophy of which the system of Wolf 
is the best example. The second study describes the struggle 
between the principle of space and time and the principle of 
spiritual reality in modern thought. The third is a reproduction 
of the well known work: Metaphysik und Kritik bei Chr. A. Cru- 
sius, Ein Beitrag zur ontologischen Vorgeschichte der Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft im 18. Jahrhundert. 


G. Martin not only inspired the preceding work but is also 
the author of an exposition of the Critical philosophy which is of 
a more dogmatic than historical nature.” He was a pupil of 
Heimsoeth before he became a professor at Mainz. The author 
defends, and with good reason too, the unity of the personality 
and thought of Kant against the apparent antithesis existing be- 
tween the Wissenshaftslehre and ontology. He also represents 
Criticism not as a hapar legomenon, but as a definite link along a 
straight line from the Platonic, Aristotelian, and medieval syn- 
theses. He rejects Hume as the sole cause of Criticism: though 
Kant is indebted to the Scottish sceptic with respect to the negative 
aspects of the Critique, he owes his positive traits to Leibniz and 
his school—another link connecting Criticism with the ontological 
teaching of the school. 


Martin opposes the current view that the Wissenschaftslehre 
is an edifice, erected against the Scholastic metaphysics, to which 


7° G. Martin, Kant’s Metaphysics and Theory of Science (Manchester: 
University Press, 1955), viii, 218 pp. 
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Kant had, much against his will, added an essentially metaphysical 
ethics. Martin’s work constitutes an eloquent attack upon this 
unacceptable thesis, since the ontology already existed in the 
theoretical Criticism. The phenomenal world is studied by means 
of an analysis of unity, the intelligible world by an analysis of the 
idea of being itself. Science knows being in its unity; ontology 
knows being in its objective reality. The unity of the former is 
not a given thing but a construction. The phenomenal being is 
constituted according to the models and patterns of Newtonian 
physics. The in-itself consists of two kinds: the thing cor- 
responding to the phenomenon treated by the Wissenschaftslehre 
and the thing which does not correspond to any phenomenal 
order—the purely spiritual thing. The Wéissenschaftslehre pre- 
vents the knowledge of the former. I can only state that it is 
the reverse of the phenomenon, but without touching its objective 
reality. Knowledge of the spiritual “itself” depends on the sole 
fact that we ourselves belong to this intelligible world. It is 
the moral phenomenon which ensures that we belong to it. 
The moral phenomenon is the opposite of the physical phenom- 
enon. To deny it any objective reality would amount to 
saying, without reason or proof, that Newtonian physics alone 
could exist as science. We know the intelligible an sich not 
in the stark sense of Erkenntnis, but in the sense of the Greek 
epistéme which does not content itself with meditating on a 
determined physics. These few lines, which fatally reduce the 
richness of this work to a few outstanding points, indicate the 
importance of this new Kantian interpretation. We are in the 
debt of the translator who has made such a fine translation of a 
treatise which meets the metaphysical requirements of our spiritual 
climate in general. 

R. Daval has accomplished the task of reconstructing a Critical 
metaphysics in a very remarkable way.” He has begun from, 
and been inspired by, the Opus Postumum. It is strange to find 
how all the recent French works devoted to Kant appear to have 
been influenced by the Opus Postumum to a much greater extent 


21 R. Daval, La Métaphysique de Kant. Perspectives sur la Métaphy- 
sique de Kant d’aprés la théorie du Schématisme (Paris, 1951), 400 pp. 
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than by the German Kantphilologie. Asecond paradoxical peculiarity 
of Daval’s work is that it joins the Criticism by means of the schem- 
atism, which represents a crux in the commentary of the Critique. 
This crux does not occupy an equally eminent position in the 
structure of the Critique. On the contrary, it occupies an un- 
important, almost concealed place where one would least expect 
to find it. These two constructive paradoxes do not in any way 
prevent Daval’s treatise from being a work of major importance. 
It often reveals the hand of a master for whom the voluminous 
Kantian dossier does not contain any secrets. On the other hand, 
it is justifiable to place Daval within the group representative of 
a metaphysical neo-Kantianism, not only because he occupies him- 
self with the metaphysics of Kant, but because Kant’s Wissen- 
schaftslehre includes an ontology of knowledge. 


It requires a practiced eye and an absolutely remarkable 
mastership to enable an author to render probable a problem given 
under such bad conditions. Exaggeration on the one hand and 
artificiality on the other are the two great risks Daval avoided by 
a well balanced concept and exposition. He virtually retraced 
Kantianism in its successive expositions, and he found in it a unity 
which has been denied most frequently. Twenty years ago I 
made the attempt to re-establish a Criticism that was one whole 
and immutable in its aims but which stretched across its various 
expositions. I am happy to find in Daval an ally, even if he does 
not realize his task in the same way. 


He finds a basis for this unity in the schematism. The appeal 
to the schematism is not very fortunate or promising, because 
this problem only emerges in the Critique of Pure Reason, where 
it presents itself in such a weak form that Kant himself hardly 
attached any value to it. The schematism is in reality only a 
certain form of the general problem, and not the best either. The 
problem as such is treated in many different ways in almost every 
passage of the Critical philosophy. The relationship between 
intelligence and experience is not a problem of a purely exterior 
subsumption. It is a question of the being of the perceiving sub- 
ject rather than of a condition of perception. Of this Daval is 
definitely convinced; and owing to this conviction, he starts with 
the Opus Postumum where we find the problem in its purest 
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form. ‘This work is the most important one which France has 
deyoted to Kant for a long time and one which by a personal 
exposition joins (perhaps against its will) the new concept of 
Criticism. 


* 
** 


Let us also mention the commemorative numbers of two period- 
icals on occasion of the 150th anniversary of Kant’s death, namely, 
volume 3 of the Tulane Studies in Philosophy * and number 30 
of the Revue internationale de Philosophie,” both published in 
1954. The American tributes consists of seven studies without 
any real unity. But after all, one clearly recognizes how the 
Kantians of the U. 8. A., too, are spell-bound by the problems 
of modern neo-Kantianism. Almost all the studies refer—pro et 
contra—to the metaphysical position of Kant. Feibleman (“Kant 
and Metaphysics”) expresses this with extreme frankness. 
C. H. Hamburg (“Kant, Cassirer and the Concept of Space”) 
and Hl. N. Lee (“The Rigidity of Kant’s Categories”) accuse Kant 
(just as Martin and Vuillemin do) of having sacrificed his meta- 
physical tendencies to his loyality to Newtonian physics. 
E. B. Ballard (“Kantian solution to the Problem of Man’) finds the 
Kantian solution the best possible, and expatiates on the attempts 
to reduce the Kantian problem to a problem of Newtonian physics. 
R. Whittemore (“ The Metaphysics of the Seven Formulations of the 
Moral Argument”) has traced seven forms of the moral proof of 
the existence of God, which can be comprehended only by means 
of metaphysical realities or facts of the moral law and of freedom. 
L. N. Roberts studies the concept of the beautiful and deplores 
the intellectualistic atmosphere pervading Kant’s thought con- 
cerning this problem. 

Even more than the previous symposium, that of Brussels 
is dominated by this problem. M. Guéroult (“Canon de la raison 
pure et Critique de la raison pratique”) raises the old quarrel con- 
cerning the relations between the moral doctrine contained in 
the Critique of Practical Reason and that contained in the first 


22,4 Symposion on Kant, Tulane Studies in Philosophy, Vol. III 
(New Orleans, 1954), 6+165 pp. 
23 Revue internationale de Philosophie (Brussels, 1956), No. 30. 
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Critique. He shows how the latter contains in the Methodenlehre 
an ethics lacking an Analytic, and that duty there is a psychological 
fact of an experimental nature. These characteristics distinguish the 
first Critique from the second. For the former, Kant proclaims 
the limitation of knowledge, so that the nature of ethics remains 
absolutely unknown. Lachiéze-Rey (“Réflexions historiques et 
critiques sur la possibilités des jugements synthétiques a priori”) 
searches for the forerunners of this doctrinal point and finds 
them in Plato, Descartes, Hume. However, they do not formulate 
the problem exactly as Kant does. A. C. Ewing (“Kant’s Attack 
on Metaphysics”) maintained that Kant regarded time as a 
transcendental. The perception of phenomena always implies 
something real, namely, the fact of our own experience; and, 
moreover, the act of experiencing occurs within time. Time, 
therefore, is something real. N. Rotenstreich (“Kant’s Concept of 
Metaphysics”) examines the origin of metaphysics and makes a 
distinction between its nominal and material definition. The 
nominal definition as knowledge of the “first beings” and “being 
in general” derives from the school of which G. F. Meier is the 
chief representative. The material definitions concern a know- 
ledge of God, the soul and the world, which become objects of 
criticism. A. Hayen (“Un Interpréte thomiste du Kantisme. Le 
P. J. Maréchal”) retraces the method of the renowned Jesuit, in 
my opinion the strongest mind within neo-Thomism; namely, 
that of re-thinking Thomism according to the pattern of the 
transcendental method and that of criticising Kant through himself 
and not according to Thomistic presuppositions. G. Tonelli 
establishes the chronology of the various parts of the Kritik der Ur- 
teilskraft (“La Formazione del Teste della Kritik der Urteilskraft”) . 


Ebbinghaus makes a brief study of Kant’s pamphlet on the right of 
mankind to lie. 


Let us conclude our discussions concerning this group of 
doctrinal and expositive studies by mentioning E. K. Specht 
who, in an Ergdnzungsheft of the Kantstudien of 1952, studies 
the concept of analogy in Kant and Hegel. We know that analogy 


** E.K. Specht, Der Analogiebegriff bei Kant und Hegel (Cologne, 
1952), 86 pp. 
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was one of the most universal instruments in scholastic theology 
and metaphysics, and it is interesting to note how Kant, likewise, 
made use of it, but without attaching to it the same universal 
importance. The concept itself did not really change its meaning 
when used by Kant. We recognize in this work the direct in- 
fluence of identical ideas expressed by Martin in his work: 
Kant’s Metaphysics and Theory of Science. * Far more important 
is H. Herring’s study on the problem of Kant’s concept of 
affection.” Herring’s thesis is condensed in the last two chap- 
ters (pp. 80-99). In the ordinary sense of affection we constantly 
imagine an action of some object on an organ or faculty, and our 
faculties retain, transformed or not, the quid of their concrete 
representation. This effect may follow either from the things- 
in-themselves or from the phenomena. In the first case a certain 
knowledge of the quid of the thing-in-itself is inevitable, contrary 
to the teaching of the Criticism. In the second case the result 
of affection will at the same time be its cause, and the circle does 
not open itself in any way. To avoid this deadlock, it is, accord- 
ing to Herring, necessary to dwell on the nature of the 
transcendental mechanism, that is to say, on the active relations 
between the object and the faculties with their proper activities. 

In the end, Herring arrives at a certain concept of double 
affection, but not in the sense of Adickes by the phenomena and 
by the thing-in-itself. A first affection comes from the thing-in- 
itself, affecting the external perceptive apparatus, and revealing 
to it clearly its existence, but without being able to communicate 
to it anything about its quid. (The Ding an sich in this case 
will be an Erscheinung.) Consequently, by the interpretation of 
an affection of the internal sense, the whole active apparatus of 
the a priori, sensitive and intellectual, is set in operation. It is 
precisely this affecting factor, which is given without influencing 
the objective determinations of the faculties subsequent to their 
having been affected, which is designated by the term transzen- 
dentale Gegenstand. This affection is a transcendental condition 


** § 16: The Being of God, pp. 158-170 and § 31: The Analogical 
Character of the Concept of Being, pp. 193-197. 

26 H. Herring, Das Problem der Affektion bei Kant (Cologne, 1953), 
112 pp. 
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of all sensitive representation of which we ignore either the how 
or the why, and this affection proves that perception is not entirely 
spontaneous but determined by the given. From this fact tran- 
scendentalism concludes to a phenomenalistic realism. It must 
therefore assume that nothing has really been explained, because 
we ignore entirely the affection of the transcendental Gegenstand. 
Kant’s aim was to avoid the pure transcendental constructivism 
and to emphasize the necessary intervention of a reality which is 
foreign to the spontaneity of the transcendental. It is probable 
for this reason that we ignore the latter, and that, in its process of 
intervention in perception, it ignores itself. The second con- 
clusion we must draw is the metaphysical character of this part 
of the Criticism. All these relations exist among active faculties 
or existent operations, and accordingly among things and not 
only among simple methodological concepts. Herring’s small 
work written with such clarity does not, however, bring about the 
solution of the particular problem in question, due to a fault in 
Kant, who himself has not suggested a solution. The exposition 
of the problem comes close to that of Paton and Weldon,” and it 
is probably because of this convergence that Herring has given 
these English commentators noticeable preference in the historical 
section. 

I have still a few words to say about the small, somewhat 
confusing work of Oscar W. Miller concerning Kant’s thing-in- 
itself.“ As a matter of fact, the aim of the work is not to give 
an exposition of the Critical philosophy. It makes use of the idea 
of the Ding an sich and treats it freely, Kantian conditions. The 
idea of the Ding an sich is viewed as a creation of the self as such, 
and this pure self is the creative spirit, which is itself created to 
create the real world. The Dinge an sich are the instruments of 
this creation in our experience. Is there a better proof of the 
belief in the existence of beings than to find this being and these 
beings in our experience? The pure self is created by the past, 
and it creates the future. It is the creative spirit creating the 


7" T. D. Weldon, Introduction to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
(Oxford, 1945). 

28 OQ. W. Miller, The Kantian Thing-in-itself or Creative Mind (New 
York, 1956), xix, 142 pp. 
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reality not as simple innate ideas but as veritable realities. The 
process of this creation is unconscious or subconscious. Accord- 
ingly, the pure self, the real man, is a logos or a creative faculty 
of reality. We do not really know this pure self, and that is why 
the work ends by saying that man is by nature a believer and 
dreamer in his own ideal world, which he fills with things and 
beings that originate in his creative spirit. 

The author accuses Kant of having retained a realistic concept 
of the thing-in-itself, so that it constitutes a rupture of continuity 
in the logical train of thought of Criticism. He discards this 
realism in order to save what he calls the monism of the creative 
Ego of the logical order of the world. This ego is a creative as 
the theoretical reason, the practical reason, or the moral con- 
sciousness. The true Ding an sich is the pure self in as much as 
that which appears to determine us as an object is in reality the 
subject determining itself. 


The physico-mathematical and the aesthetic parts of Kant 
have been comparatively neglected by philosophy. The situation 
has been recently changed. J. Vuillemin has written a substantial 
study on Kantian physics and its philosophical repercussion—or 
rather, a deduction of the critical philosophy of rational mechanics 
to which the transcendental method constantly refers.” The 
author fits into the rather traditional school which sees in the 
Critical philosophy (to use the terms of Martin), a Wissen- 
schaftslehre and not an ontology. Vuillemin deduces the 
insufficiency of Criticism for the scientific world from the fact that 
the Newtonian science itself is to-day mostly out of date—from 
which Martin concludes the possibility of an ontological reorienta- 
tion of the whole critical programme. The method employed by 
the author calls for a few observations. Firstly, the use of 
Hartenstein’s edition can no longer be defended. Secondly, the 
decision not to refer to the physico-philosophical concepts of the 


2° J. Vuillemin, Physique et Métaphysique kantiennes (Paris, 1955), 
363 pp. 
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Kantian era and to the Kantian literature in general seems to me 
very questionable. In the light of such a decision it is inevitable 
that the question of the text appears even more fundamental, and 
the corresponding volumes of the Berlin edition would not have 
failed to exercise a great influence on the method and probably 
also on the general arrangement of the theme. He bases his text 
exclusively on the Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissen- 
schaft (1736) , a treatise which is divided in the same clear manner 
as, and the counterpart of which the author sees in, the “Analytic 
of Principles” of the first Critique. Though the latter contains 
the deduction of the principles, the rapprochement of the Anfangs- 
griinde and the Analytic in some way results in a coincidence of 
Kantian physics with Kantian metaphysics. The general 
principle of the Kantian solution makes the value of the scientific 
concepts dependent on the possibility of experience and con- 
sequently abandons all ontological realism. The insufficiency of 
the solution rests precisely in the interpretation of “possible ex- 
perience” as a schematism of the given universal consciousness, 
and in re-introducing, by means of this schematism from this 
transcendental idealism, a piece of self-discrediting ontology. 

The views to which the author refers are somewhat narrow 
and do not comply with the recent development of Kantian studies. 
There is a total absence, too, of any reference to the Opus post- 
umum, in which Kant’s scientific thinking developed during the 
last years of his life. The Berlin edition would have given the 
author easy access to these facts. However, it is a work which 
can be consulted profitably when it is necessary to comment on 
the Anfangsgriinde. 


Kant’s aesthetics has always been the step-child of the Critical 
philosophy. For some time, however, it has been the object of 
intense research work. It is mainly the historical aspect of the 
theory of the beautiful, i.e., its genesis and relations with con- 
temporary aesthetics, which is of interest. We have before us 
two valuable studies. Each treats the origin and the evolution 
of Kant’s aesthetic concepts in its own manner. In his Kants 
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Asthetik in ihrer Entwicklung, the veteran Kantian, P. Menze * 
studies successively the aesthetic ideas of 1760-70,1770-1771, and 
1781 to 1790 (from the first to the third Critique). The first 
period shows us the genesis, which is chiefly influenced by English 
thought (the correspondence between the beautiful and the good). 
The subsequent psychological views, which were formed on 
account of the aesthetic sentiments, result from the interaction of 
Wolf's psychology and the empirical Anglo-French psychology. 
The discovery of the Critical problem led Kant to abandon aesthetic 
research for a time. Subsequently aesthetics secured for itself suf- 
ficient autonomy in opposition to the sensitive and intelligible 
worlds. By accomplishing this it secured for itself an unpre- 
cedented critical function, which it owed to the idea of finality or 
teleology. This idea was capable of vitiating the theoretical 
Critique entirely and therefore of uniting the beautiful and the 
organic under the same critical function of the Urteilskraft, since 
it involved the discovery of an a priori judgement sui generis and 
distinct from the theoretical and the moral judgements. Sub- 
sequently, Menzer, in some two hundred pages, guides us to the 
culminating synthesis, the critical sense of which really appears 
only in the full maturity of its final stage. 

G. Tonelli limited his inquiries to the precritical period of 
1754-1771 and so could undertake an exhaustive study of Kant’s 
aesthetic ideas in their origin and their first development.** This 
voluminous, exact, research work, which is supported by a remark- 
able knowledge of the philosophical literature of the 18th century, 
represents one of the masterpieces of the revival of Kantian studies 
in Italy, which group themselves chiefly around the periodical 
Filosofia, edited by A. Guzzo.” Tonelli’s work constitutes in 


80 P. Menzer, Kants Aesthetik in ihrer Entwicklung (Berlin, 1952), 

210 pp. 
** G Tonelli, “Dall’ estetica metafisica all’ estetica psicoempirica. 
Studi sulle genesi del Criticismo (1754-1771) e sulle sua fonte,”” Memorie 
dell’ Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, Ser. 3, tomo 3, part If (Turin, 
1956), 345 pp. 

82 Mention can be made at least, to restrict ourselves only to the 
most recent volume of Filosofia (VII, 1956), of the very instructive studies 
of Barone on the symbolic logic of the German Enlightenment (pp. 87- 
128), on the formal logic of the same period (pp. 254-290), and on the 
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reality the first part of his research, embracing the whole aesthetics 
up to the end of Kant’s career. When it is completed we shall 
therefore have the same study as Menzer, except that it will be 
carried out much more thoroughly and exactly and in greater detail. 
The part which has at present been published, corresponds to 
Menzer’s first two chapters. The erudition and the solid know- 
ledge which Tonelli displays in this work constitute its real value 
and represent the fruit of patient research work in the great 
countries of the occidental world, the libraries of which provided 
him with an abundant documentation, much more complete than 
any of his predecessors were able to obtain in this domain. 
Tonelli demonstrates that the aesthetics was not for Kant a casual 
matter of minor importance but a part of his much more com- 
prehensive spiritual programme embracing metaphysics, logic, 
physical science, humanities, etc. Owing to the integration of 
the aesthetics in the constant evolution of this programme, the 
object and the value of our world passes largely beyond the narrow 
domain of the aesthetics. In reality Tonelli’s study covers the entire 
precritical period and the repercussions of the other centers of 


Kant’s interest on the formation of his aesthetic concepts and 
judgements. The aesthetics of the first epoch possesses far more 


extended roots than the logical and moral sciences were prepared 
to admit. 


Tonelli’s work is one of the most important contributions to 
the history of Kantianism since the last war, and it will probably 
remain as such for a long time. One can imagine a changed epoch 
where new studies, as exact and detailed, would bring about a 
revolution in the spiritual physiognomy of the philosopher of 
Kénigsberg. Tonelli shows that one can still expect results— 
and important results—from a patient study of the dossier of the 
different epochs in the evolution of Criticism. Tonelli’s work 
will take an important place among the books that will be quoted 


formal logic of Kant (pp. 697-750). G. Tonelli’s essay on the origin of the 
table of judgements (pp. 129-138); that of V. Mathieu on the categories at 
the time of the formation of Criticism (pp. 139-150), and on the tran- 
scendental deduction (pp. 405-440). I have not yet been able to obtain the 
important work of M. Campo, La genesi del Criticismo kantiano (Varese, 
1953), 2 vols., which I would have included in this survey. 
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by every Kantian, and one cannot but congratulate the Academy 
of Sciences at Turin on having perpetuated Kant’s memory with 
a work of such considerable value. On re-discovering one aspect 
of Criticism by his book, Tonelli has opened again the Kantian 
dossier, and the revision of a process, which was believed to have 
been definitely terminated, has been placed on the agenda again. 


University of South Africa. 





DISCUSSION 
PRICE’S THEORY OF THE CONCEPT 
R. J. C. BURGENER 


D 0 WE actually think in words? How do we know what to look 
for when we are looking for the right word? Can we have before 
our minds the general “drift” of a whole paragraph? These are 
some of the very interesting questions Professor H. H. Price asks 
himself as he deals with the nature of the concept. The basic 
question on which these questions depend is are concepts inpect- 
able? Traditional theory answers yes. Most of our contemporaries 
answer no. Accordingly Professor Price’s own theory of the con- 
cept unfolds as a dialectical interplay of the two polar positions: 
the “classical” and the “symbolist.” 

Excluding only pure nominalists and “imagists” he includes 
in the classical theory “almost everyone who lived before the second 
decade of the twentieth century.” ' This of course covers most 
of the other general types of theory found in the epistemology text- 
books: that concepts are in the mind, that they are also in the 
thing (in re), and finally that they are fundamentally prior to 
the thing (ante rem). These types may be exemplified by Locke, 
Aristotle, and Plato, respectively. The controversy between these 
three schools Price feels can for his purposes be regarded as a 
“domestic difference within the classical tradition.” His sub- 
sidiary discussions of these differences he confines almost entirely 
to the first two. The Platonic theory he handles very lightly and 
gingerly; “it is a sufficiently difficult task in these days to convince 
people that there is any sense in talking of universals at all, even 
in the mild and moderate Aristotelian way” (p. 10). 

What these views have in common is that they hold that 
thinking proceeds by “a special sort of objects, which are variously 
called universals, concepts or abstract ideas” (p. 30) (hereafter 
all referred to as concepts). These objects of thought are ap- 


*H. H. Price, Thinking and Experience (London: Hutchinson's 
Home University Library, 1953), p. 298 ff. 
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prehended by means of a special act which was often termed 
inspection. This, Price claims, was “appropriately described in 
terms of the visual analogy of ‘looking at’” (p. 232). Inspection 
for Price is similar to, or even identical with, introspection. Thus 
in this “classical theory” the concept is an object of consciousness, 
an “internal accusative.” When this is kept in “sight,” or in- 
spected, the knowing subject manifests all the characteristics of 
correct thinking. 

Against this very broad category of the classical theory Price 
sets a correspondingly broad category: the contemporary or “sym- 
bolist.” This he identifies as the one which includes all of our 
contemporary linguistic philosophers. Their theory is character- 
ized by the elimination of the occurrent concept altogether. There 
is no concept as object of consciousness. “Inspecting a concept” 
must be regarded merely in terms of the correct use of words or 
other symbols. 


1. The Classical Theory 


A large part of Price’s method in arguing for the classical 


theory is empiricist. This is fortunate—if not intentional—since 
it is to empiricists of one sort or another that the arguments are 
directed. To decide the question we are to go as far as possible 
by mere observation and description—Price calls the question 
“phenomenological” rather than linguistic. First, do we find 
that thinking is always an activity of using words, correctly or 
otherwise? No, we do not. We often think without words or 
with a very few. Perhaps the “symbolists” have fixed their attention 
on very special sophisticated examples of thinking. “But though a 
few very clever people may ‘talk like a book’ in this full dress and 
fully formulated manner, it is quite certain that the vast majority 
of humans do not” (p. 306). Furthermore, he observes, the most 
important and characteristic example of thinking, original think- 
ing, is the most sparse in its employment of words. 

Price’s second argument, although similarly empiricist, is 
closely related to some traditional arguments concerning recogni- 
tion. We are often at a loss for a word. The word is on the tip 
of our tongue: “I know what I mean but I cannot find the right 
way to say it—not even to myself.” Sometimes there is no such 
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word and we are forced to invent one. To be sure, this state of 
groping for the right word is an interesting one. We ourselves 
or other people may suggest various words to us, but we have 
the peculiar faculty of rejecting them or of recognizing the right 
one if it comes along. The state of mind is as highly determinate 
as if we possessed the word—since we can sometimes rule out all 
other possible words including the very “closest” ones. Could it 
be that for once we have caught the illusive concept stripped of 
its customary symbols? If not, how is it that “we know that we 
mean” but cannot find the word? How is it that without the 


word or even any image we nonetheless have the power of recogni- 
tion? 


What guides our search? How is it that we know what to 
look for? What enables us to reject the various inadequate symbols 
which suggest themselves? And equally, what enables us to accept 
the right one when (or if) it comes into our minds? It would seem 
that during the period of search we must have something before our 
minds which is not as yet symbolized at all; a symbolizandum which 
is not yet a symbolizatum, something which is present to the mind, 
for the time being, asymbolically. What could this be, which is 
before our minds, and yet is neither itself a symbol nor thought of 
by means of a symbol? We shall be told that it is just a bare or 
naked thinkable, an ‘intelligible object’ per se, something of which 
neither Nominalism nor Imagism can give any account at all. (p. 309) 


The third argument depends on what Price calls the “narrow- 
ness of consciousness.” Let us consider those cases wherein we 
do seem to think entirely in words or other symbols. Even here, 
he maintains, a non-verbal entity is presupposed. For, with any 
long piece of verbal thinking, or indeed any meaningful sequence 
of words, only a very small portion can come before our con- 
sciousness at any one time. If this is granted, then there is a 
problem: just what can we have in mind which fits the series 
together into “one coherent discourse”? What is it, over and 
above syntax, that determines the order into which words and 
sentences are to be placed? 


The obvious answer is the ‘general sense’ or ‘general drift’ of 
the whole paragraph is before our minds throughout... Well and 
good; but what is this awareness? Surely it is not awareness of 
symbols? On the contrary it dictates what symbols we are to pro- 
duce and the order in which we are to produce them. Here again, 
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it would seem that we are just directly inspecting a ‘thinkable’ or 
‘intelligible object’, a highly complex one too. Aud here again we 
seem to encounter something which neither Nominalism nor 
Imagism can make room for, a kind of awareness which ought not 
to be possible if any purely symbolistic theory of thinking were right. 
(p. 310) 


This is the least empirical or least “phenomenological” argument 
of the three. It parallels the familiar Kantian and Platonist in- 
sistence on a synthetic activity as a necessary condition of all 
cognition. Cudworth, for example, accomplishes the unifying and 
determining of such matters by means of a “totum” * or “whole.” 
This is a specific manifestation of a “logical, unitive comprehensive 
power of the intellect.” Such a “totum” is in Price’s usage 
evidently a concept, or in Cudworth’s words, “a form, ratio, 
‘reason’ or intelligible idea. Of course if we were forced to 
adopt such a classical theor) of thinking, we would have to aban- 
don all hope for a pure empiricism or nominalism. We would have 
to admit such an ontological oddity as a concept. Whether this was 
of the Platonic kind or of the Aristotelian or Lockeian variety it 
would re-introduce the complex of traditional problems that the 
symbolists would have us avoid. We would have to maintain a 
pure intelligible entity or “occurrent” over and above the words 
and other matters involved. This entity, if kept sight of, would 
constitute correct thinking. When we were at a loss for a word, 
as in the second argument, we should then be aware only of this 
intelligible entity and aware of it in a naked state, unmasked by 
its customary’ word. In this case it will correspond to, or be 
denoted by, the required but absent word. If, for instance, we 
were at a loss for the word “justice,” then it would be the pure 
intelligible concept of justice that was at that instant before our 
mind. In the third argument the concept will be, as Price 
remarked, a highly complex one: the implication being that it 
is of a higher order than could be expressed by one word. Indeed 
a whole paragraph may be required. Perhaps even such an as- 
tringent thinker as Hume may be cited as admitting such a super- 
verbal “concept”: “whether we consider a single object or several, 


* R. Cudworth, The True Intellectual System... (London, 1845), 
III, 592 ff. See also Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, B130, etc. 
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whether we dwell on these objects, or run from them to others; 
and in whatever form or order we survey them, the act of the 
mind exceeds not a simple conception . . .” (Treatise I, iii, 7). 

Price’s objection to this classical theory is not based on the 
traditional problems and systematic difficulties it brings with it. 
Rather his objection is based on phenomenological or empiricist 
grounds. The theory maintains that the entity (the concept) 
is inspectable, and he takes this to mean introspectable, i.e., able 
to become an “occurrent” object of our awareness. In a Humeian 
vein he reports: “ I look into my own mind as carefully as I can, 
but still | do not find it” (p. 331). What he does find are assorted 
words, images, and perhaps generic images, but no concept. No 
such entity appeared as an object of introspection. Whatever 
or wherever a concept was, it “did not show itself in propria per- 
sona ... by presenting itself to my mind in the form of an 
occurrent ‘thinkable’ or thought content.” (This observation 
stands the more firm as we note that Price is avowedly anti-Ryle 
in allowing such introspectable occurrents as images. ) 


2. What a Concept Does 


If the concept is not an introspectable entity, then what can 
it be? Price’s own answer is slow in unfolding. It aims at 
being descriptive and comprehensive rather than attempting to 
be reductionist and monolithic. Price does not infer that the con- 
cept is non-existent. Rather he concludes that we were applying 
the wrong test. We should not expect that it be introspectable. 
It is not that kind of thing. In other words, because we do not “see” 
it is no reason to discard it. There is another possibility, namely, 
that the concept is not the sort of thing that can be observed, 
indeed not really a thing at all. It could be like the electron, a 
kind of unobservable, at least unobservable in any direct sort of 
way. He presses for the acceptance of this possibility because it 
preserves enough of the classical theory to deal with the three 
arguments mentioned ‘in the foregoing section. In addition he 
has found the symbolist alternative far too one-sided and partial: 
it fails to do justice to non-verbal matters. Instead of asking 
what a concept is and expecting an answer in terms of a visual 
introspectable, we should ask what it does. We should ask how 
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it manifests itself when we possess it. Price deals with the 
various manifestations in levels; only one of these is verbal or 
symbolic. The description of these four levels and the accompany- 
ing comments constitute his theory of the nature of the concept. 
At least this is the case in so far as the problem may be framed: 
what does a concept do? 

The first of these levels is profoundly pre-verbal. This is 
the manifestation of a concept concerned with the act of recogni- 
tion. A necessary condition of possessing a concept is that we 
are able to recognize an instance. This act is basic to all cognitive 
activities, even symbolic ones, if only because the symbols have to 
be recognized each time they are encountered. This kind of 
recognition, a basic awareness of “the same again” (pp. 40 f.), is 
antiplatonist in the sense of presupposing some prior experience. 
We could not recognize an instance of a concept the first time it 
was encountered. It is not at all clear how Price would deal 
with such a first occurrence. 

The second level is a sort of improved associationism made 
systematically more tolerable. In its widest employment it is 
termed secondary recognition as distinguished from the primary 
recognition of the first level. Secondary recognition in general 
is what explains how we recognize an object from one or more of 


its attributes, e.g., a pencil from seeing a long gray shape. Thus 
it may be regarded as his device for relating sense data to things. 
It may be termed sign-cognition when the process transcends the 
boundaries of ordinary objects, e.g., a meteorological system 
wherein a black cloud may play the same role with regard to 
the coming rain storm. The black cloud is a sign of rain, and 
the whole procedure is a manifestation of the concept of rain. 

The third level of concept-manifestation is that of image- 
making. (More generally this is termed the production of “quasi- 
instantiative particulars.” These are particulars which partially 
satisfy the condition of being instances of the concept: not only 
images of various kinds but also such public things as diagrams, 
physical models, and other artifacts.) In suitable cases, having 
the concept somehow produces an image. Similarly the image 
somehow provokes the appropriate concept—even though the 
image may be highly variable as in the image of the different 
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kinds of triangle or the different aspects of a dog. Price’s lack 
of an explicit account of the relation between the concept and 
the image may perhaps be excused, since even Immanuel Kant 
found it necessary to admit in his section on the schematism that 
the secret of this relation was, “an art concealed in the depths of 
the human soul... .” (A 141=B 180). 

Only on the fourth and final level does the symbol manifest 
itself as the power to use language correctly. The production 
and understanding of language is “the most obvious of all the ways 
in which our concepts manifest themselves” (p. 344). Unlike 
sign-cognition, verbal thinking is not slavishly tied to its environ- 
ment. It is the highest form of thinking, or at least a necessary 
adjunct to such thinking: “the higher levels of intelligence, so 
far as human frailty can attain to them, are only to be reached by 
the use of words.” Nonetheless to ignore all concept-manifesta- 
tions but this one would be to do violence to things as they are. 
It would be to ignore the immense variety of thinking that goes 
on the pre-verbal forms. Even more seriously, lack of attention 
to the first level, primary recognition, invites the disaster of 


ignoring the basic act which underlies all other levels including the 
verbal. Thus it is that while Price gives the verbal level its own 
peculiar pre-eminence, he must nonetheless affirm the others as 
equally legitimate manifestations of the concept. 


3. Dispositions and Powers 


Price’s statement about substituting “what a concept does” 
for “what a concept is” might lead us to suppose that he would 
be content with a simple enumeration of the things it does. This 
simple enumeration is contained in the discussion of the four levels, 
and we might expect that his complete answer had now been 
given. This is not entirely the case. The proper question, the 
question as to what it does, gives us a rather pluralistic and 
incomplete answer. It gives us four answers, in point of fact, 
instead of one. Is there not something that could be said about 
the concept that would be common to it in all its manifestations? 
Price is willing to venture a suggestion or two in answer— 
suggestions that might reasonably be called metaphysical. 

Some of these statements are obviously and avowedly meta- 
phorical. We have already mentioned the visual metaphor and 
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reported Price’s warning against it. In its place he would provide 
us with others to correct and neutralize its influence (p. 347). 
Quaintest of these is the mouse metaphor. In the midst of pages 
already well illustrated with various whimsical animals Price 
furnishes us with another: he suggests that a concept is much 
like a mouse, a mouse under a carpet. Or, again, having a 
concept is to be compared to having a disease. We do not “see” 
it any more than we introspect, let us say, a “measle.” Yet we 
would be foolish on this account to stop talking about either 
concepts or measles. We see red spots and thermometer read- 
ings; then we say quite meaningfully and rigorously, “He has 
the measles.” It is apparent that a concept has some of the proper- 
ties of a thing but not others. Measles are also ontologically 
peculiar, hence the validity of the metaphor. 


This odd property of the concept is given its fullest treatment 
in the allied metaphors of forces and powers—also in the related 
notion of disposition. A concept is like a force. Price uses the 
example of a magnetic force. We observe such a force only in 
its effects; we know when a force is present or absent by observing 
how the iron filings behave. We do not try to observe the force 
itself. Likewise in the case of the concept we know when we 
have or do not have it by the way it guides our words (or symbols 
or images, etc.). 


It is just a phenomenological truth that there is a form of thinking 
in which nothing else is present to the mind except a succession of 
(token) words. Yet this truth is so stated as to conceal the essential 
point. Why just these words, rather than quite different ones? And 
why in just this order, rather than a different one? [Assuming the 
rules of syntax are known] ‘cupboard in cat’ is as good a concate- 
nation of sounds as ‘cat in cupboard’! That is where our concepts 
manifest themselves—in determining just what words shall occur 
in a given occasion, and what order they shall occur in... They 
operate as guiding forces, preventing us from saying this and per- 
mitting us to say that. (p. 347) 


The related metaphor of power is something of a bridge 
between force and the important notion of disposition. Price likes. 
to refer to Hume’s phrase “present in power” where he speaks 
of an image being not present and introspectable but nonetheless 
operative (p. 296). It is unsatisfactory to allow the image such 
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a privilege, but surely this is exactly what we should be saying 
about a concept. If a concept is thus a power, it is something 
able to force or determine the words into their correct order. 
But what kind of queer ontological being is this power, something 
invisible or non-introspectable and yet active and operative in such 
an essential and fundamental manner? Price thinks that its 
ontology can be adequately disposed of by the employment of the 
term “disposition.” 

All metaphors aside, this is then the answer to the question 
as to what a concept really is over and above its manifestations. 
It is a disposition. We should like now to examine this view. 
Our paper has thus far been concerned chiefly with the clear 
exposition of Price’s theory—with an odd comment here and 
there. From this point on, however, it changes over almost 
entirely to comment and criticism. So let us critically consider 
this term “disposition.” How, we might first ask, is it different 
from a power? It is different in that it pretends to avoid all 
metaphysical commitments—at least it has this reputation among 
many of our contemporaries. * A disposition can be defined un- 
metaphysically as a certain regularity of succession in experience. 
Stretching an elastic band will regularly be followed by its con- 
traction. Or, it can be regarded as a kind of if-then statement: 
if we stretch rubber then it will return to its normal length. Thus 
it seems that a disposition may be reduced to the affirmation of 
such simple kinds of statements. Expressing ourselves in such 
terms seems to have rid us of the many knotty problems associated 
with power. 

Once more we seem to have repeated the strategem of Hume; 
we seem to have cleared the way for a pure empiricism. But 
have the ghosts of the powers and forces been completely laid? 
Significantly, Price is vague as to the precise nature of a disposi- 
tion. Doubtless the satisfaction we feel with his use of the term 
is due to the parsimonious anti-metaphysical associations. Yet 
can “disposition” so construed be substituted adequately for 
“power”? It would seem not. Sometimes we do not want to 


* For a metaphysical use of disposition see Hutcheson, An Essay on 
the Nature and the Conduct of the Passions and Affections (London, 1742), 
p. 28. 
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talk about the regular sequence, but rather about the force or 
power that is back of it. There is definitely a difference in mean- 
ing here. The distinction made in ordinary usage can hardly be 


ignored by the philosopher. On this point R. I. Aaron has the 
following: 


Even Hume, the critic of the popular theory of causation, 
refrains from explaining custom and habits in terms of observed 
regularities solely, they are ‘gentle forces which commonly prevail.’ 
We talk of ‘force of habit.’ To say that X has a disposition to sing 
in his bath is, we ordinarily think, more than to say he sings every 
time he is in the bath. We also suppose that a certain pressure is 
being put upon him. Not that he is compelled to sing; he is a free 
agent. But if he doesn't sing it will be through resisting the habit, 
and the word ‘resisting’ suggests bringing up a counter-force. To 
say that X has a habit is to say that a certain force will be working 
in a certain direction in certain situations.* 


A similar if more far-fetched case is made for dispositions in 
inanimate things; the drinking of tea is followed by a sensation 
of refreshment (phenomenology), but frequently we want to say 
that tea has a refreshing power (metaphysics). Still, at least 
at the level of common discourse, the disposition to refresh may 


be adequately expressed in terms of an improved phenomenology. 
When we come to the case of a person, however, it is apparent 
that we are faced with a special case. At least this is so in the 
case of viewing a disposition in one’s own person. We have a 
special vantage-point regarding our own dispositions. This is 
suggested by “pressure” and “counter-force” in the above quota- 
tion. Doubtless a component of this can be analyzed out as 
“feeling,” and as such can be added to the phenomenological 
reduction, but some of it cannot. Yet although it is not intro- 
spectable, in the sense that images and feelings are, we have a 
direct awareness of it just the same. 

The above examples could have been expressed in terms of 
desire or will. One has desires and counter-desires, or perhaps 
desires and an opposing will. We do not introspect our own 
will. An empiricist would observe and find only a “chain of im- 
pressions” made up of ideas, words, images, feelings of uneasiness. 
Yet these are manipulated, guided, forced, determined, in various 


* The Theory of Universals (Oxford, 1952), p. 172. 
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characteristic ways; these are ways characteristic of an act of will. 
This recognition has a peculiar immediacy about it, that is, the 
recognition that we are performing an act of will. We know in 
the most intimate manner that we are in the act of willing and 
yet admittedly we do not introspect this act in the way that 
an image or any other object of consciousness is introspected as 
occurrents or objects of consciousness. There appear to be two 
distinct ways of knowing, at least so it would seem. We would 
naturally suspect that whatever this other non-introspectable 
awareness is, it was indeed what the classical theorists meant by 
intellectual inspection. If so, there is both inspection and intro- 
spection to be taken into account. Price does not want to face 
this apparent duality. Without pursuing the matter too thor- 
oughly, one need merely point out that the classical theory did, in 
fact, have the two categories. The very distinction between 
judgment and imagination © would clearly bear this out: 
the one concerned with inspection, the other with introspection, 
the one purely “noetical,” the other “phantasmical.” For 
the Cambridge Platonists they were as soul and body— 
and soul was never anything to be seen or introspected. 
Admittedly, of course, Price had already taken image-making into 
account and rejected the image as a possible candidate in his 
search for the true nature of the concept. Yet in spite of this 
it is really some kind of image that he is looking for when he 
applies the test of introspection. We- introspect images, and 
these may be said to include sensations and feelings. We inspect 
concepts. We should not apply a test to the latter which is ap- 
plicable only to the former. 

Nor is inspection too unsuitable a word for this kind of 
knowing. As a word it need not presume an occurrent object of 
consciousness, although today we tend so to restrict it. We, 
and perhaps Price, tend to think mainly in terms of inspection 
of baggage. But the Ozford English Dictionary gives one of the 
word's obsolete meanings as the literal analogue—‘insight’—and 
quotes examples of this use from 1500 to Bishop Berkeley. In- 
sight, like perspicacity and “seeing through,” does not demand 


* Aristotle, De Anima, 427b; Cudworth, III, 584. 
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an introspectable object. One could also cite the colloquial “I 
see” used to mean “I understand.” 

If | should want to reduce this criticism of Price to the misuse 
of terms, it would be these two: ‘disposition’ and ‘inspection.’ 
‘Disposition’ he fails to distinguish into the metaphysical and the 
anti-metaphysical usages. Inspection he fails to distinguish from 
introspection. So it is that his excellent inquiry is limited in its 
range, limited in relating the four levels of manifestation, and 


unable to provide a suitable definition of ‘concept’ beyond mere 
metaphor. 


4. The Realm of the Subject 


Perhaps it is now in order to be more constructive and to 
suggest the direction in which Price’s vi v appears to be tending. 
First, let us make amply sure of the non-introspectable nature of 
the concept. Is the phenomenology of the concept absolutely 
nil? Perhaps not quite. Various people, including Price,’ talk 
of a “feeling” being sometimes present. This would parallel the 
feeling we found accompanying the act of will. It is conceivable 
that there would be a different feeling for every concept. It 
might seem outrageous to suggest that the feeling is the concept, 
especially since feelings are so vague and concepts sometimes so 
precise. But we are spared considering this theoretical possibility 
by noticing that the feeling is not always present in clear-cut 
examples of the working of a concept. In some of Price's ex- 
amples of sign-cognition and sub-activation we are not aware of 
any such feeling. Clearly the concept cannot be merely a feeling 
if it often works without a feeling. Still, that some sort of feeling 
often accompanies a concept is a very interesting empirical ob- 
servation. ’ 

The concept was found to be not an image, not a word, and 
now not a feeling. The identification of it with feeling was our 
last hope of the concept being an introspectable, an object of 
consciousness. But there are two other possibilities in addition 
to its being such an occurrent or object of consciousness. One 
of these is the empiricist one already mentioned. It is to annihilate 


* Pp. 275, 306. See also Aaron, p. 81, wherein he cites such diverse 
philosophers as Russell and William James. 
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the metaphysical component of the concept altogether This 
would be done in the manner previously described by a reduction 
to dispositions and descriptive statements. It would enable us to 
join in the vast co-operative march toward pure empiricism and 
nominalism. But what if we take Price’s three arguments serious- 
ly? What if we do think without words—or without any other 
extro- or introspectable? What if we do try to explain the case 
of knowing precisely what we mean but not having the right 
word to express it? And thirdly, what if, far from reaching 
systematic considerations, we do need to presuppose some entity 
to determine the nature and order of the words we use? If only 
one of these arguments prevails, then we must forego the grand 
march. If we must relinquish this annihilatory alternative then 
we must turn our attention seriously to the only remaining one. 


We have been forbidden the concept as an object of con- 
sciousness and we cannot allow that it is really nothing at all; 
then by elimination we will naturally suspect that its real nature 
has to do with the subject of consciousness. We seem to have 
no other choice than to go searching for the concept in the for- 


bidden realm of the subject. If we would follow Hume and most 
of our contemporaries, this region is purely mythological. But 
if we take other ancient cartographers for our guides, we find 
that Hume and the rest misread the directions for finding it. It 
was clearly stated that, like Price’s concept, the subject was not 
able to be introspected. For instance, Descartes defined it as 
active to perception and not passive; as that which sees but which 
is not seen (Meditations, V1). It is thus not at all surprising if 
all the “looking” of all the philosophers could not succeed in 
seeing that which by definition was invisible. But such an entity 
is an absurdity, we might reply. It is not much like tables or 
chairs at all. It is not even like sense-data. But perhaps we 
may have to adjust ourselves to such apparent absurdity. To search 
for our concept we have been forced by default to move into the 
subject realm, and it seems at first sight to abound in absurdities. 

What can the concept have to do with the subject of con- 
sciousness? At this point let us make an assumption. Let us 
assume that the concept is a modification of the subject. Now 
admittedly this calls for some clarification—particularly with 
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regard to what is meant by ‘subject.’ By way of providing this 
we wish to do little more than repeat some of the classical thinkers’ 
characterizations of this entity. These may give us no better in- 
tuitive grasp of it than number theory can give us of the square 
root of minus one. Nonetheless its affirmation in the traditional 
systems is supported by arguments no less compelling than the 
mathematician’s. In these concluding sections of our paper, it is 


not our task to restate the traditional arguments for the knowing 
subject; rather, our task is to show that if we accepted this entity. 
we could clarify Price’s problem of the concept. 

Let us now enumerate some of these traditional characteriza- 
tions of the knowing subject. It is, as was already stated, an 
active entity. One of the implications of this is that if sees, and 
introspects, but is not itself seen or introspected. Indeed, it is 
not a thing extended in space so that it could be visible—not even 
in the peculiar way in which images may be said to have spatial 
properties (p. 249). If ever we needed a good metaphor, surely 
it is now. But the mere active nature of the subject entity pre- 
cludes any image of it, i.e., the subject defies imagination. An- 
other aspect of its being an active entity is that it is active with 
regard to what we usually call motivation. It is the J which wills 
in the sentence ‘I will.’ It is the J which initiates motion. But 
probably the most basic characterization of the active nature of 
the subject is that it is a very broadly based unifying activity. All 
appearances, all occurrents, all its diverse data stand as object to 
it in its lone, regal splendour. This gives it a pre-eminent role 
in the theory of knowledge. For knowledge, whatever else it is, 
must involve the relating of these diverse objects of the J. This 
relation is accomplished through the mediation of the concepts. 
Like the subject, they stand in a “unity of a manifold” relation to 
the diverse matters subsumed under them. They are the knowing 
subject’s departmentalizations or articulations in the knowledge 
process; in short they are modifications of the subject. 


5. Conclusion 


We have put forth an assumption as to the nature of the 
concept; namely, that the concept is a modification of the knowing 
subject or J. Now that this has been proposed, let us see what 
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help it can lend to Price’s theory. Let us continue to work within 
his general organization of the problem. First, we need hardly 
remind ourselves that our assumption will conform to his insistent 
demand that the concept be non-introspectable. The concept is a 
modification of an entity which is itself of an “invisible” and non- 
introspectable nature. Therefore we would expect that the con- 
cept through all its workings should remain mysteriously hidden 
from view. 

Next, let us examine what Price considers the most certain 
property of a concept—that it is a recognitional capacity. While 
few would disagree with this contention, most readers would 
sense that by itself ‘recognitional capacity’ is a very incomplete 
expression. There seem to be at least two essential questions 
left unanswered when we say something is a recognitional capacity. 
We want to ask: with respect to what? and of what? The first 
answer, Price readily supplies. A concept is a recognitional 
capacity with respect to a particular instance of the concept in 
question. But the second answer, he does not provide. It is 
the lack of this that we sense. Now, however, we can say it is 
a recognitional capacity of a very real entity: the knowing subject. 

The next heading to consider is one under which fall the vast 
bulk of the concept’s familiar properties. This is the concept 
as a power or disposition. It has the power to guide sign-cogni- 
tion, to produce images, to determine us to use words and symbols 
correctly. ilowever, when Price wanted to give his main answer 
in terms of what a concept does, he was interested (and rightly 
so) in what it does. More significant, nonetheless, is merely that 
it does. It is a doer, an agent. Whatever else it is, it must be a 
modification of the subject, which is an essentially active entity. 
Again our single assumption shows itself to be fundamental. Like 
its homologue, an act of will, the concept may be considered either 
as a modification of the knowing subject or as an entity in its 
own right: an act or unifying activity as various classical thinkers 
have termed it (Kant A57= B81). 

There. is no overwhelming systematic difficulty in so con- 
sidering the concept of a triangle if at the same time we are 
actually considering an instance of it. This would be exemplified 
by the case of perceiving a full-bodied material object in the 
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shape of a triangle. The concept triangle is then the main order- 
ing principle by which the various matters of the instance are 
unified into the triangle. It takes on the role of a sort of percept- 
ual gestalt or totum. The crucial case arises, however, when the 
“matter” is removed and we merely think a triangle. The triangle 
is as intelligible as ever, but, assuming no image, it has become 
entirely invisible—extro- or introspectively. The subject is then 
inspecting but not introspecting, The subject is in the power of 
a pure intelligible ordering principle, or unifying activity, but 
with nothing to unify. This is an “unstable” state of the knowing 
subject, one in which there is a great propensity to form images 
(of a triangle) or to supply some kind of instance to the bare 
concept. It is thus that such words as ‘disposition’ and ‘expect- 
ancy’ can be supplied to describe this state. Or, to signify its 
relation to volition, it may be termed cognitive desire which is 
“satisfied” or “dissatisfied,” as Price has it, by subsequent events 
(pp. 119, 281). 

This is also the peculiar condition of the subject when it is 
searching for, expecting, or desiring the right word, as in Price’s 
second argument. Of course the word is not an instantiative 
particular, but it satisfies the concept by reason of the special 
relation it bears, i.e., denotation. So when we are searching for 
the word we have indeed caught the illusive concept unclothed in 
the words and imagery that usually conceal it. 


So, in conclusion, we have indicated very sketchily the direc- 
tion we think Price should go. It has, to be sure, taken us right 
back to the classical theory. We have suggested re-introducing 
the subject entities, the thinking subject, and the concept—the 
latter as a modification of the thinking subject. We have also 
left open the possibility that the concept might be independent of 
the subject, an intelligible form. Such an intelligible form di- 
vorced from the knowing subject would be still an entity of the 
subject realm. (This is why, for example, Plato’s forms are so 
difficult to explain to a novice: they cannot be introspected as 
objects of consciousness; they cannot be imagined.) But aside 
from the intelligible form, even the knowing subject is anathematic 
today. Price’s subtle reporting indicates and outlines it. Not 
seing it, he feels his way around it. Impartial though he tries 
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to be between classical and contemporary, he still has no grasp of 
this most basic traditional conception. Still he is an unconscious 
witness to its presence, as we have endeavoured to indicate in our 
paper. Only by presupposing this subject realm does his account 
of the concept make full sense. Only by introducing the knowing 
subject are we able to have concepts that are non-introspectable 
and yet capable of being inspected. 

Doubtless, we of the twentieth century might do well to give 
the subject entity more consideration. Probably one of the rea- 
sons we tend to reject it is that it is apparently not needed in the 
special sciences of the day. But all would admit that even in 
these precise and objective spheres the / is there all the time 
looking on innocuously and without apparently interfering or ac- 
tively participating. We feel it can be ignored because of this 
apparent non-interference. Perhaps an even more effective 
reason for its being ignored is that it cannot be dealt with by 
the same straightforward methods as object entities, i.e., by ob- 
servation and introspection. But we have now seen that there 
are some very basic areas—for example, these questions about the 
nature of the concept—in which it does start causing trouble 
if not attended to. 

_ Fortunately the subject entity is not as intransigent as might 
be supposed. At least this is so in establishing it as a real, existent 
entity. Indeed, in this connection, the classical thinkers would 
not even have envied the contemporary positivists their criterion 
of verifiability. First perhaps, they would have denounced as rude- 
ly arbitrary the restriction of real-entity status to things which 
can be observed and acted on. They would assert at least as 
great a claim for the subject that observes and acts, even though 
it is admittedly unobservable and even though it could not be 
made the object or accusative in the sentences: “I observe,” “I 
perceive,” “I introspect.” Then, as the final coup de grace, they 
would announce their subject entity to be also capable of full 
verification. It is verifiable, they would say, but by a different 
test: it is verifiable by being the subject, not the object, of a true 
statement. Assuming that I act, is not this sufficient verification of 
the /—even admitting it as unobservable, invisible, non-intro- 


4) r . . , 
spectable: University of Kansas. 





PRE-CHRISTIAN SPECULATION ' 
G. S. KIRK 


Te author of this book believes that the Bible contains the 
ultimate and unquestioned standard of truth, and that the success 
or failure of philosophical reasoning depends upon the proximity 
or otherwise of its results to Christian doctrine. “And yet how 
much less real and credible,” he writes on p. 210, “how much less 
religiously true and holy, is Aristotle’s god when compared with 
the living Lord of Biblical revelation! Here if anywhere the vast 
gulf between revelation and speculation is strikingly obvious.” 
The author's thesis is that in the history of thought there has been 
an alternation and an interaction between speculation and revela- 
tion, that is, between philosophy and religion, and he plans to 
write three volumes to illustrate this thesis for the pre-Christian, 
early Christian, and post-Renaissance periods. The present 
volume is the first of the series; it also contains two chapters of 
general introduction to the whole work. Here Kroner maintains 
that objective history is unattainable, and therefore that the im- 
position of what is termed a ‘perspective’ is permissible. But 
surely it depends on the nature and plausibility of the perspective? 
Many readers will think the presupposition that Greek philosophy 
must be understood as an admirable but defective process toward 
the manifest truths of Christianity so false as utterly to vitiate any 
detailed discussion that follows. Apart from this presupposition, 
which has a Jong history of its own, none will quarrel with the 
supposition of varied interactions between philosophy and religion. 
It seems doubtful, however, whether they can best be estimated 
in three volumes of the kind planned; for the first, at least, is 
little more than a partial, selective, and discursive survey of the 
course of Greek philosophy, one which at some points is notably 
inaccurate. 

I do not mean to suggest that Kroner’s book is not in many 
places interesting and learned, nor that, in its original form of 


* Richard Kroner, Speculation in Pre-Christian Philosophy (Philadel- 
phia: the Westminster Press, 1956). 
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lectures, it had no value. But, apart from the exaggeration and 
distortion of the central thesis, the detailed treatment of histor- 
ical points leaves one with little confidence and robs the work of 
what usefulness it might have had. Thus an unquestioning 
application of Nietzche’s division of Greek thinkers into ‘Dionysiac’ 
and ‘Apollonian’ leads to remarks like the following: “Aristotle 
has little in common with the Dionysian romanticism and 
universal dynamism of Heraclitus, and yet there is a kinship be- 
tween them based upon becoming instead of being” (p. 191). 
What evidence we have for the Presocratic period is harshly 
treated. On p. 85 this is the ‘more literal’ of two versions of 
Anaximander’s fragment and its introduction: “All things are 
going back through destruction, whence they had come through 
generation, according to what is due; for they suffer just punish- 
ment by repayment to each other the wrong in the succession of 
time’—but Anaximander did not, in fact, write nonsense like 
this. Even a simple sentence like Heraclitus fr. 113 is mis- 
translated as “Thinking is the same for all,” where the Greek is 
fuvév and not coade¢. Nor is Kroner incapable of rebuking 
others for mistakes of his own; thus on p. 110 he writes: “J. Bur- 
net, e.g., waters down the words of Parmenides which literally 
rendered are: “The same is to know and that on behalf of which 
thought is,’ by letting Parmenides say: ‘You cannot find thought 
without something that is as to which it is uttered.’ But Burnet 
was translating not the line translated by Kroner, but the following 
one, a line ignored by Kroner and one which seriously damages his 
interpretation of Parmenides. Then the Greek word (éa, used 
of Plato’s Forms, is implied to connote ideas existing in the mind; 
Socrates is the most worth-while (and yet the least Greek) of Greek 
thinkers because in some respects he resembled Jesus Christ; he 
was not really an ethical thinker, though, and in any case Plato’s 
Forms owed nothing to him—and so on. The best treatment 
is of Aristotle; and there are many short sections of acute discus- 
sion, as, for example, on the meaning of the second part of the 
Parmenides. But the mind may be spinning so wildly by the 
time it reaches them that it is incapable of recognizing them. 


Cambridge University. 
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faith, “rewards of health and success.” — J. E. B. 


Owens, J. St. Thomas and the Future of Metaphysics. Milwaukee: Marquette 
Univ. Press, 1957. 97 pp.—Father Owens suggests the outlines of a 
renewed Thomist attack on the post-Cartesian metaphysical questions 
and positions which would take advantage of the “analogical,” “Plato- 
nic” and “existentialist” interpretations of St. Thomas’ thought. — 
R. F.T. 


Prion, A. N. Time and Modality. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
viii, 148 pp. $4.00—An examination of logical systems in which dis- 
tinctions in tense are taken seriously. The problem of the formulation 
of a tense-logic not committed to determinism is discussed. There is 
appended an interesting study of the problem of tense in the history 
of logic, showing the decline of interest in tense distinctions in post- 
medieval thought. This is a provocative book about a much neglected 
subject. — C. L. 
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\amM, B. The Pattern of Authority. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdman’s 
Publishing Co., 1957. 117 pp. $1.50—A sketchy account of an orthodox 
Protestant doctrine of religious authority. —A.C. P. 


Remper, W.A. Eighteen Visits to Mars. New York: Vantage Press, 1957. 
ix, 439 pp. $5.00—Describes the attempt of a medium “to bring the 
facts of other-world existence to the people of Mars.” Giordano Bruno 
appears as one of a band of interplanetary spirits conducting the 
medium on her tour.—A. C.P. 


Rippersos, H. N. When the Time Had Fully Come. Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957. 104 pp. — A concise and informative 
discussion of key concepts in the New Testament: the kingdom of God; 
the ethic of the Sermon on the Mount; the concepts of guilt and 
redemption in Pauline theology. The author tries to interpret these 


concepts against the background of centuries of theological controversy. 
R. G. S. 


Riexer, H. The Secret of Meditation, tr. A. J. Pomerans. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. 176 pp. $6.00—A sane, practical guide to the 
art of meditation by a Swiss trained in Buddhism. The preliminaries 
are patiently and clearly dealt with and it is p. 112 before the author 
indicates that “meditation can now begin.” Despite the Buddhist back- 
ground, no religious commitment is presupposed. The approach is 
psychologically sound, the treatment free from obscurantism, and the 
manner engaging. — D. R. 


Roserts, D.E. Existentialism and Religious Belief. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. viii, 344 pp. $5.00—This second posthumous 
book of Prof. Roberts, based on a course which he gave at Union 
Theological Seminary and two lectureships, is as fine a book on 
existentialism as has appeared to date. Largely completed before the 
author’s death, it has been edited by Roger Hazleton, who rounds out 
the introduction and contributes a concluding section in keeping with 
the spirit and style of the work. — D. R. 


Roncut, Vasco. Optics, the Science of Vison, tr. and revised by E. Rosen. 
New York: New York University Press, 1957. ix, 360 pp. $10.00—A 
number of ordinarily separate disciplines—e.g., physics, physiology, 
psychology—are here brought together in an effort to reconstitute optics 
as the complete science of human vision, thus replacing classical optics 
which dealt with vision only under perfect conditions. The emphasis is 
primarily scientific rather than philosophical. —R. G. S. 


SetsaM, H. Philosophy in Revolution. New York: International Publishers, 
1957. 160 pp. $2.00—An unpleasantly dogmatic presentation of con- 
temporary Marxist philosophy. Though his explanation of Marxism 
may be competent, some of the author’s interpretations of other philo- 
sophies are merely amusing: e.g., the reason positivists hold a non- 
necessitarian view of causation is that “. . . then clearly socialism is not 
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inevitable ... a boon for an imperialism plunging dizzily toward its 
destruction.” — A.C. P. 


Sumonett1, Maria. Studi Pascaliani. Roma: Fratelli Bocca Editori, 1956. 
169 pp.—A philological examination of the text of the Pensées. — 


L.K. B. 


Smernunst, A. F. Modern Science and Christian Beliefs. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1955. xx, 300 pp. $4.00—A fairly popular examination 
of the modern “impasse” between religion and science. Smethurst 
holds that science and religion cannot ultimately conflict because (1) 
modern science depends upon certain presuppositions which make 
sense only within a Christian Weltanschauung, and (2) scientific know}l- 
edge, despite its indisputable power, is in an important sense, 
“abstract” and therefore limited. Though much of what the author 
has to say is stimulating, it is also oversimplified; the book attempts 
a great deal but is only partially successful. — A.C. P. 


Smita, W. B. The Birth of the Gospel: A Study of the Origin and Purport 
of the Primitive Allegory of the Jesus. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. xxi, 232 pp.—Completed in 1927 and published. now in full for 
the first time, this work may be regarded as the last in a trilogy of 
biblical studies, of which the first two are: Der vorchristliche Jesus 
(1906), and Ecce Deus (1911). To the interpretation of the Gospel 
story as a racial allegory, contained in these earlier books, Smith 
now adds a plausibly argued account of the figure of Jesus as an 
idealized Jewish self-portrait. Included as appendix is “The Chronology 
of the Early Gnostic Sects” (c. 1904), an ordered presentation of the 
evidence in Hippolytus. — E. T. 


Smitn, W. E. Divine Democracy. Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1957. 
504 pp. $3.00—A poorly written book which is anti-Catholic, anti- 
trinitarian, pro-American and pro-democracy. —J. E. B. 


Sonpernecuer, P. Limites y contenido de la metafisica. Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Americalee, 1956. 205 pp.—An over-compact but vivid 
metaphysical scheme woven out of categories such as process, endur- 
ance, self-realization, etc., and stressing a contrast between “cosmic” 
reality, a perpetual activity whose unity lies in the urge for endurance 
of which it is the self-realization, and “anthropocosmic” reality, a 
perishing complex of realized finite purposes. The vocabulary and style 
are obscure, and originality is more is evidence than fruitfulness. — 


L. K. B. 


Spinoza, B. The Road to Inner Freedom: the Ethics, ed. with introduction 
by D.D. Runes. New York: Philosophical Library, 1927. 215 pp. 
$3.00—An edition based upon the Elwes translation, consisting of 
selections from Parts III, IV, and V of the original. The text has 
been prepared in such a way that the mathematical method of Spinoza 
has been obscured by a more literary arrangement. —J. E. B. 
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Stern, A. Metaphysical Reverie. London: Gaberbocchus Press, 1957. 31 pp. 
—An essay in metaphysics together with an essay in metametaphysics. 
The latter repeats the familiar charge that metaphysical statements are 
literally meaningless; the former tells us what the author would hold 


“if metaphysics had a bearing on reality.” Neither is impressive. — 
A.C. P, 


Stonenouse, N.B. Paul Before the Areopagus. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1957. iii, 197 pp. $3.50—A collection of previously 
published essays and addresses on New Testament topics. Though 
these pieces are distinctly theological rather than philosophical, the 
studies of Bultmann and Dibelius should be of interest to some philo- 
sophers. — A.C. P. 


Tuemerson, S. Factor T. London: Gaberbocchus Press, 1956. 64 pp. — 
Two brief essays, one on ethics, the other on beliefs, are presented in 
the form of short allegories and connecting comments. The approach 
is that of contemporary British analysis, and the style has a refreshing 
novelty. Several Thurber-like cartoons and a “Somatic Sonata” 
complete this brief volume. — W. S. L. 


Tmuicu, Paul. Systematic Theology, Vol. Il: Existence and the Christ. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1957. xi, 187 pp. $4.50— 
The keystone of the system, this volume deals with the central mystery 
of Christianity, viz., the doctrine of Christ. The book is carefully, 
even beautifully written. To some, Tillich’s existentializing will prove 
a stumbling block; to others it may make the heart of Christianity 
acceptable for the first time. —D. R. 


Trues.oop, D. E. Philosophy of Religion. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. 
xv, 324 pp. $3.75—An extended but fairly elementary argument for 
traditional theism. Distinguished neither for originality nor for 
analytical power, the book has an uncomplicated smoothness which 
ought to appeal to the beginner. — A.C. P. 


Warre, M. Social Thought in America: The Revolt Against Formalism, 
with a new preface and epilogue. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. xiv, 
301 pp. $.1.75. The new epilogue entitled “Original Sin, Natural Law 
and Politics,” in which the philosophic contributions of Niebuhr and 
Lippman are discussed and disposed of is somewhat disappointing. — 
C. M. 


Wauiteneap, A. The Concept of Nature. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1957. 202 pp. $1.35—This reprint is among the first 
of a new series of paperbacks to be known as Ann Arbor Books. Un- 
fortunately the author’s preface, in which he explains the book’s 
origin and the relation of its thought to Minkowski, Alexander, and 
Broad, is not included. The cover is poorly designed. —D. R. 


Winsatr, W. K., Jr., and Brooks, C. Literary Criticism, a Short History. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. xviii, 755 pp. $8.95—The authors 
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aptly describe their work as a narrative. The protagonists are some- 
times great thinkers, sometimes ideas about literary criticism, some- 
times different approaches to literature whose intermingling histories 
are here described. At the same time the authors are in quest of a 
varied and many-sided presentation of the nature and writing of 
literature. Accordingly the insights of philosophers and literary men 
are stressed more than the consistency of their opinions; understanding 
is valued more highly than the certainty of systems. In this way classical 
texts are placed in an interesting new light and lesser known episodes 
of this history are brought to life. —R. G. S. 


The Challenge of Children, Cooperative Parents Group of Palisades Pre- 
School Division & Mothers’ and Children’s Educational Foundation. 
New York: Whiteside, Inc. and William Morrow and Co., 1957. 
191 pp. $3.75—Written with sincerity and understanding, this book 
advocates a new and creative approach to the parent-child relationship. 


— M.B. 


The Idealist Tradition, ed. with an Introduction by A.C. Ewing. The 
Library of Philosophical Movements. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1957. viii, 369 pp. $5.50—Well chosen selections from the works of 
idealists from Berkeley to Blanshard. Four critical articles—including 
Moore’s “refutation of Idealism’’—give the other side of the story. 
Ewing contributes a balanced and illuminating introduction. — A. C. P. 


The Language of Value, ed. by R. Lepley. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1957. viii, 428 pp. $6.50—This rewarding volume consists of 
twelve essays, comments on each essay, and the contributor’s response 
to the comments. The essays range from an examination of concrete 
value experience to the explication of axiological concepts and the 
elaboration of formal schemes. Richard Brandt sharply criticizes 
attitude theories; Charles Stevenson replies. Charles Morris describes 
an empirical study of the signification of appraisive signs, involving 
the correlation of somatotype and the preference for certain types of 
painting. And Jan McGreal contributes a sparkling dialogue dram- 
atizing the analytic procedure. The symposium form at its best. — 


J. R. 


Life, Language, Law, Essays in Honor of Arthur F. Bentley, ed. R. W. Tay- 
lor. Yellow Springs: The Antioch Press, 1957. xii, 223 pp. $4.50— 
Twelve essays—two about and one by Bentley—on such varied topics 
as economics, politics, physics, law, and metaphysics. A bibliography 
of Bentley's writings is appended. —C. L. 


Philosophic Problems; An Introductory Book of Readings, ed. by Mandel- 
baum, Gramlich, Anderson. New York: Macmillan, 1957. xiii, 762 pp. 
$6.25—A text for an undergraduate problems course placing special 
emphasis on a wide selection of texts for students to evaluate: in a 
treatment of teleological ethics the authors include Nietzsche, 
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R. B. Perry and G. E. Moore; the section on political philosophy 
presents a range of authors from Mill to Mussolini. Perhaps its chief 
virtue is that it relies almost exclusively on modern writers and yet 
manages not to be parochial. —R.F.T. 


A Source Book in Indian Philosophy, ed. by Radhakrishnan and Moore. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. xxix, 683 pp. $5.00— 
The first in a projected series of source books of Eastern philosophy, 
this is almost a model. The major phases of Indian philosophy are 
included from the Vedic period to the present day (Sri Aurobindo and 
Radhakrishnan). The editorial apparatus is helpful without being 
burdensome. — D. R. 


Barto, Kari. The Word of God and the Word of Man, tr. and foreword 
by Horton. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. 327 pp. $1.65. 


Bevan, Eowyn. Symbolism and Belief. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. 391 pp. 
$1.95. 


Dante, A. On World Government or De Monarchia, tr. H. W. Schneider. 
New York: Library of Liberal Arts, 1957. xxvi, 80 pp. $1.60. 


Ganput, M. K. The Story of My Experiments with Truth, tr. M. Desai. Bos- 
ton: Bacon Press, 1957. xv, 528 pp. $1.95. See above, p. 163. 


Harnacx, A. What is Christianity? tr. T. B. Saunders, introduction by 
R. Bultmann. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. xviii, 301 pp. $1.35. 


Harrison, G.B. Elizabethan Plays and Players. Ann Arbor Books. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957. 306 pp. $1.35. 


Lancer, S. B. Philosophy in a New Key: Study in the Symbolism of Reason, 
Rite and Art. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. xx, 313 pp. 
$4.75 See above, p. 165. 


Muu, J.S. Theism. New York: The Library of Liberal Arts, 1957, xx, 
98 pp. $0.75. 


Patterson, C.H. Moral Standards: An Introduction to Ethics. 2nd Ed. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1957. Ix, 535 pp. $5.50. 


Peirce, C. S. Essays in the Philosophy of Science, ed. with introduction 
by V. Tomas. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1957. xxii, 271 pp. 
$1.00. 


Scuweitzer, Atsert. Indian Thought and its Development, tr. C.E. B. 
Russell. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1957. xii, 272 pp. $1.60. 


Santayana, G. Dialogues in Limbo. Ann Arbor University of Michigan 
Press, 1957. 248 pp. $1.45. 
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Sremn, Gertrupve. Lectures in America. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. 246 pp. 
$1.45. 


Warren, A. Richard Crashaw: A Study in Baroque Sensibility. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1957. 255 pp. $1.35. 


Waurrenean, A. The Concept of Nature. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1957. 202 pp. $1.35. See above p. 170. 





DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS, 1957 


Brown University 
Trworny Ducean, “Thomas Reid’s Theory of Empirical Evidence.” Advisor: 
Roderick M. Chisholm. 
University of California 


Ricuarp Montacue, “Contributions to the Axiomatic Foundations of Set 
Theory.” Advisor: Alfred Tarski. 


GranaM Conroy, “Language and Morals in Berkeley’s Philosophy.” Advisor: 
George P. Adams. 
Catholic University of America 


Rev. Tuomas R. Hearn, “Aristotelian Influence in Thomistic Wisdom: A 
Comparative Study.” Major Professor: Very Rev. Ignatius Smith. 


Rev. Cotman J. Mascunzak, “A Brief History of Bonaventurianism.”’ Major 
Professor: Very Rev. Ignatius Smith. 


Sister AnNE Mary Tamme, “A Critique of John Dewey’s Theory of Fine 
Art in the Light of the Principles of Thomism.” Major Professor: 
Rev. Charles A. Hart. 


Brotuer Casimir Stanistaus Zamoyta, “The Unity of Man: St. Thomas’s 
Solution of the Body-Soul Problem.” Major Professor: Very Rev. 
Ignatius Smith. 


University of Chicago 
Atrrep Dunrssen, “Genesis and Structure of an Intersubjective World.” 
Advisor: Charner Perry. 
Columbia University 


Georce E. Branti, “The Tragic Commitment: An Essay in Existentialist 
Metaphysics.” Advisors: James Gutmann, Robert D. Cumming, 
Herbert W. Schneider. 


Jonpan Cnuurcaitt, “Moral Judgment and -Self-Knowledge.” Advisors: 
James Gutmann, Horace L. Friess. 


Leonarp C. Feinstein, “The Norms of Science: An Evaluation of the Views 
of Meyerson, Duhem, and Peirce.” Advisors: Ernest Nagel, Alfred 
Hofstadter, John C. Cooley. 


Ropert L. Harper, Jr., “Copernicus, Galileo, and Ideal Conditions.” 
Advisors: John H. Randall, Jr., Ernest Nagel, H. S. Thayer. 
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Isaac Levi, “Positivism and Realism in the Epistemology of Moritz Schlick.” 
Advisors: Ernest Nagel, Albert Hofstadter, John C. Cooley. 


’ 


Eucene D. Mayers, “Some Modern Theories of Natural Law.” Advisors: 


Joseph L. Blau, Ernest Nagel, Charles Frankel. 


Herman Suaprro, “Motion, Time, and Place According to William of 
Ockham.” Advisors: Paul O. Kristeller, Ernest A. Moody, John H. 
Randall, Jr. 


Cornell University 
Epmunp Lioyp Pincorrs, “The Justification of Legal Punishment.” Advisor: 
John Rawls. 
Fordham University 


James W. Byrne, “Religious Toleration: Its Background in the Philosophy 
of John Locke.” Mentor: Elizabeth G. Salmon. 


Eucene Fontene.t, “The Participation Theory of Being in the Philosophy 
of Josiah Royce.” Mentor: Robert C. Pollock. 


Witutam D. Lapeman, “Nietzsche's Philosophy of the Free Spirit.” Mentor: 
Balduin V. Schwarz. 


Rev. Ropert R. Mackey, “The Role of Prudence in the Act of Obedience 
According to St. Thomas.” Mentor: Elizabeth G. Salmon. 


Tomas S. O’Brien, “The Principle of Finality in the Philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas.” Mentor: Elizabeth G. Salmon. 


Josern L. Papay, “The Concept of Non-Being in Plato and in his Con- 
temporaries and Predecessors.”” Mentor: Balduin V. Schwarz. 


Rev. Wiiu1m L. Remry, “Metaphysical Abstraction according to Joseph 
Maréchal, S. J.” Mentor: James M. Somerville. 
Harvard University 
Orvitte Giennon Conner, “Plato’s Theory of Soul.” 


Peter Diamapopoutos, “Aristotle on Accountability and Responsibility: 
Ethica Nichomachea, i-iv.” 


Anrnony Wayne Cotver, “Evidence and Point of View in the Writing of 
History.” 


Homer Eucenr Mason, “The Concept of a Morally Responsible Person.” 


Cnartes Doucias McGee, “C. I. Lewis’ Theory of Sense Meaning.” 


Geornce Wittarp Pitcuer, “Illocutionary Acts: An Analysis of Language 
in Terms of Human Acts.” 


Wooprow Wison Sayre, “The Concept of Individuality in Political Theory.” 
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A. Duptey Suapere, “A study in Moral Deliberation.” 


Josepn Sitpert Uxuian, “Explorations in Recursive Function Theory.” 


Rosert Paut Woxrr, “The Role of Mental Activity in the Treatise of 
Human Nature and the Critique of Pure Reason.” 


NicnoLras Paut Wo tterstorrr, “Whitehead’s Theory of Individuals.” 


Johns Hopkins University 
Wittiam H. McGowan, “Berkeley’s General Theory of Signs,” Advisors: 
A. L. Hammond, Kingsley Price. 
University of Michigan 


Davin Ranpatyt Luce, “Causal Relations between Mind and Body.” Com- 
mittee Chairman: Paul Henle. 


RasenprRA Prasap, “A Non-Cognitivist Analysis of Moral Language: A 
Study of Meaning and Justification.” Committee Chairman: Charles 
L. Stevenson. 


Jory Feinserc, “Naturalism and Liberalism in the Philosophy of Ralph 
Barton Perry.” Committee Chairman: Charles L. Stevenson. 
University of Minnesota 
Rosert Larsen, “The Relation Between Logic and Ontology, with Special 
Reference to Morris R. Cohen.” Advisor: Paul L. Holmer. 

University of North Carolina 


Samuet C. Covar, “Some Limitations and Expansions of the Linguistic 
Method in Aesthetics.” Director: Everett W. Hall. 


Nicnotas G. Fortion, “Descriptive Versus Committive Analysis: A Contrast in 
Two Basic Approaches to the Analysis of Ordinary Value Discourse.” 
Director: Everett W. Hall. 


University of Notre Dame 


Rev. Bas. Mattinery, “De Principiis Naturae of St. Thomas; a critical 
edition.” Director: Rev. Peter O'Reilly. 


Sister Mercepes Hacney, “An Investigation and Evaluation of Two Inter- 
pretations of St. Thomas’ Doctrine of the Objectivity of the Concept.” 
Director: John J. Fitzgerald. 


University of Pennsylvania 


Joun Berente, “Ockham’s Theory of Consequences.” Advisor: Francis 
Clarke. 


Rosert Butts, “Husserl’s Criticisms of Hume’s Theory of Knowledge.” 
Advisor: Paul Schrecker. 





DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS, 1957 


Princeton University 


Ricuarp C. Jerrrey, “Contributions to the Theory of Inductive Probability.” 
Advisor: Carl. G. Hempel. 


Joun Avan Ropinson, “Causation, Probability, and Testimony.” Advisor: 
Carl G. Hempel. 
St. Louis University 


Rev. Cart Jonn Burtace, “The Proper Object of Metaphysics in the Latin 
Text of Averroes.” Advisor: Rev. George Klubertanz. 


Rev. Leo Bernarp Kaurmann, “Predication and Reality in Plato.” Advisor: 
Leonard Eslick. 


Sister Mary Monica Scunerer, “Augustinian Citations in St. Bonaventure’s 
Formal Treatment of Knowledge.” Advisor: Linus J. Thro. 


University of Toronto 


Mary J. Grecor, “Kant’s Applied Ethics: A Study of the Application of 
the Categorical Imperative in the Tugendlehre of the Metaphysik der 
Sitten.” Advisor: D. P. Dryer. 


M. R. MacGuican, “The Best form of Government in the Philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas.” Advisor: E. T. Eschmann. 


J. M. O. Wueatiey, “Contemporary British Phenomenalism: An Inquiry 


into its Meaning and Justification.” Advisor: T. A. Goudge. 


C. W. Wess, “Space and Time in the Philosophies of Kant and Bergson.” 
Advisor: T. A. Goudge. 


University of Virginia 


Wriuuo A. McFar vane, “Philosophy and Common Sense: A Neo-Scholastic 
Appraisal of a Conflict in Contemporary Philosophy.” Director: 
H. J. Pemberton. 


Georce L. Proctor, “Propositions, Facts, and Immediate Experience.” 
Director: W. S. Weedon. 


Yale University 
Jon» Earnt Bacaray, “Authority and Sovereignty in the Modern State, with 
Special Emphasis on the American Political System in the Revolutionary 
and Constitutional Periods Prior to 1800.” Advisor: N. A. Lawrence. 


Janep Lioyp Daruineton, “A Priori Probability and Inductive Estimation.” 
Advisor: A. Pap. 


WituiaM Leonarp Duna, “Constructive Functions in the Syntax of Languages, 
Machines, and Cortex.” Advisor: F. B. Fitch. 


Ricnarp Goopricn Henson, “Philosophy and the Ordinary Uses of Words.” 
Advisor: R. Wells. 
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Joun Howarp Jacopson, Jr., “Meaning and Meaninglessness in Natural 
and Artificial Languages.” Advisor: R. Wells. 


Ricnarp Licntman, “The Cognitive Significance of Art.” Advisor: 
L. H. Mackey. 


Stuart Lee Penn, “The Ethical Relativism of Edward Westermarck.” 
Advisor: B. Blanshard. 


Jack Antuur Prrt, “Philosophical Analysis and the Critical Philosophy of 
History.” Advisors: C. Hendel, A. Pap. 


Rocer Tyrreit Smonps, “The Naturalistic Philosophy in Classical Roman 
Law.” Advisor: F. S. C. Northrop. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Professor John Wisdom of Cambridge University has accepted 
an appointment as Visiting Flint Professor of Philosophy during 
the fall term at the University of California, Los Angeles. 


At its business meeting in Washington, D. C. on July 11, the 
Sociedad Interamericana de Filosofia elected Risieri Frondizi its 
president, and Miguel Reale, Cornelius Kruse, Leopoldo Zea, and 
Humberto Pinera Llera to its executive committee. 


The twelfth International Congress of the International 
Federation of Philosophical Societies will be held in Venice and 
Padua, Italy, from September 12th to 18th, 1958. Those 
interested should inquire of the secretary of the Federation, via 
Donatello 16, Padova, Italy. 


The Association for Realistic Philosophy will meet at the 
University of Connecticut on October 25 and 26. Miss Guillemine 
DeVitry and Messrs. David Freeman and J. Arthur Martin will 
read papers. 


From August 28th to September 4th, 1958, the Congres Inter- 
national de Philosophie Médiévale will meet in Louvain and Brus- 
sels. The general theme of the Congress will be: “Man and his 
Destiny in Medieval Thought.” For further information, write 
the Secrétariat, Centre de Wulf-Mansion, 2, place Cardinal 
Mercier, Louvain (Belgique). 
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Selected RONALD Books... 


Dominant Themes 


of Modern Philosophy 
A History 


Geonce Boas, Johns Hopkins University. This unique study 
applies the history-of-ideas method to the whole course of 
modern European philosophic thought. The growth and 
modification of the important, influential ideas is traced in 
detail. Shows how each concept is reflected in the thought 
of other philosophers and is an index to a particular period. 
Based entirely upon primary sources, the book represents a 
major departure in writing a history of philosophy. 660 pp. 


Varieties of Experience 
An Introduction to Philosophy 


Acsert Witiiam Levi, Washington University. This new 
textbook for introductory college courses acquaints the 
student with the chief areas of philosophy. It consists of 
lucid expositions of the crucial philosophic problems and a 
copious selection of writings by the major thinkers of 
Western tradition. Beginning with a discussion of the 
meaning and method of philosophy, the book proceeds to a 
study of cosmology, ethics, social philosophy, aesthetics, 
philosophy of history, and religion. Includes 35 readings 
from 27 philosophers. Bibliographies. 525 pp. 





Christian Theology 


and Natural Science 
Somé Questions on Their Relations 


E. L. Mascatt, Oxford University. Written by a distin- 
guished theologian with a thorough background in science, 
this book demonstrates that the notion of a basic conflict 
between science and religion is without foundation. It 
begins with an account of the conflicts between scientists 
and theologians, and then takes up specific problems in- 
cluding arguments for the survival of the soul, the theolog- 
ical aspect of genetic experiments, etc. A substantial con- 
tribution to an important area of philosophical discussion. 

328 pp. 
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THEME FOR REASON 


By JAMES WARD SMITH 


Philosophers have long assumed that careful and reasonable men 
will confine themselves to two ways of talking. They will either 
show that what is said is a theorem deducible from assumed axioms, 
or they will demonstrate that what is said is made probable by 
evidence. This book is at heart an attack upon the idea that rational- 
ity requires any such straitjacket. Rationality is here conceived as 
a subtle and complex temper of deciding, most needed precisely 
where what one has to say cannot be stuffed into the two narrow 
pigeonholes in question. “Written with a remarkable combination 
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